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QNE-ROOM SCHOOL 

Qn a forest road of Tuolumne 
County stands a small frame school- 
house, Vividly white against a backdrop 
of deep green. We show it on our 
cover this month to mark an edition 
heme on rural education in California. 
It requires only a little imagination to 
ee the ground covered with snow, col- 
orful decorations at the windows, and 
, lighted Christmas tree surrounded by 
the gay faces of children. Over by 
the wood stove in the corner are 
Grandma and Grandpa and Aunt Hes- 
se and Uncle Bob. See them now? 


4BOUT OUR AUTHORS 


Will S. Cluff, Jr., preparing for a doc- 
toral dissertation at College of the Pacific, 
found that “John Swett is one of the true 
pioneers in education, not only in Califor- 
nia, but in all of the United States.” His 
aticle is neither history nor biography 
but it leans on both to bring us an impor- 
tant challenge. The picture of John Swett 
on page 11 was drawn by Charles Hansen 
of the Journal staff, working from a faded 
photograph in our files. Mr. Cluff is prin- 
cipal of Garretson Heights Elementary 
school in Rodeo. 

Una B. Elliott teaches at Earlimart. She 
writes that she hopes her article will show 
how “true freedom is doing what you want 
to do when it is good for you and others 
to do it.” 

Cora M. Hicks says that Drama Coach 
Paul Crable at her school has produced 
community plays of unusual merit. The de- 
scription she has passed along may help 
in other schools this Christmas. 

Faith Smitter, formerly a rural education 
consultant with the State Department of 
Education, is now with the Council on In- 
Service Education, UCLA, 

Helen Heffernan, one of the best-known 
educators in the state, is assistant chief of 
the division of instruction in elementary 
education, State Department of Education. 

Eva Copeland claims only 90 per cent 
parent participation in the study she de- 
scribes on page 8. One mother had bitterly 
opposed a faction in a school fight, refused 
to attend. Eva says “When her little son 
came struggling up the hill with an accor- 
dion he wanted to learn to play, I imme- 
diately learned to play it in order to teach 
him. He likes me. Mama had to give.” 
Eva expects 100 per cent soon. 

Typographical Gremlins moved an M 
out of Page 19 in our November edition. 
WHOM became WHO in big type. But 
the question was WHOM did it? The 
editor, already black and blue from self- 
inflicted kicks for permitting the gramma- 
tical error to go unchecked, said he had a 
nightmare in which he was swamped under 
3,489 letters from wroth English teachers. 
Actually he received seven notes of gentle 
rebuke. Don't you CARE? 
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‘Cordially yours: 


N a motor trip the length of the 
Sierra I photographed the little 
one-room school houses visible from the 


highway. When I showed a friend 
some of the prints he said “I guess there 
must be a few of those old relics left.” 
Though I have no statistics, I would 
guess there are no less than 800 one- 
room schools still in use in California. 

Many of us who have not yet combed 
the straw out of our hair will feel a 
nostalgic quiver of recognition in Faith 
Smitter’s story, “Commencement,” in 
this edition. Dr. Smitter, as consultant 
and writer on rural education problems, 
knows the strength and weakness of the 
small schools. 


We have heard much about the im- 
proved facilities and superior services 
which a larger system may offer. But 
sheer increase in size loses something 
of the human quality essential to the 
child’s wholesome development. True 
not only in schools, we see it also in 
the family doctor versus the clinic of 
specialists, the village general store 
versus the metropolitan department 
store. 


The intimate and supporting relation- 
ships found in our best rural schools is 
a strength we should preserve. If that 
can be done while we improve services, 
facilities, and professional personnel, 
we will have contributed something to 
America’s future greatness. 

Recognizing Dr. Smitter as an au- 
thority in this field, I asked her to write 
for us. With unification and _ better 
roads, we have no doubt the very small 
school is vanishing. And with it we 
may lose some values in outdoor living, 
agricultural projects and informal and 
flexible arrangements in the classrooms. 
In other words, Dr. Smitter says, “we 
should attempt to evaluate and preserve 
those qualities of the small rural school 
which make it frequently beloved by 
its graduates.” 

She continues in her thoughtful 
letter: 

“The small school is a necessity in 
geographically isolated areas. Long 
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and hazardous transportation makes it 
imperative that small schools be estab- 
lished where children live in certain 
locations. We should not develop so 
much antagonism to the small school 
that we resort to other less desirable 
alternatives. 

“The possessive feeling and the nos- 
talgia that are engendered in parents 
regarding the small school should not 
be interpreted entirely as maudlin sen- 
timentality. If we could develop this 
warmth of feeling on the part of par- 
ents in the larger school systems edu- 
cation would improve immeasurably. 
If we could analyze the quality of rela- 
tionship that exists in many small 
schools that produce this solidarity in 
the community, we would probably 
have a clue to improved school organi- 
zation on a larger scale.” 

The school “marm” and the village 
dance on Saturday night was the stand- 
ard prop for thousands of pieces of 
Western pulp fiction. But today few 
young women are eager to teach in 
rural schools. Is it possible that the 
eligible male out in the great open 
spaces is not now so numerous, so 
virile, or so prosperous as he was a few 
generations back? 

Even discounting the romantic impli- 
cations, teacher education institutions 
are not offering courses designed for 
rural living and rural teaching. Though 
living costs may be lower, usually a 
teacher’s salary in a small school will 
not compare attractively. As a result 
the median tenure of rural teachers in 
California is less than five years. They 
either marry the young farmer or move 
on to better-paying city jobs. 

Although modern design of mam- 
moth city schools has taken away the 
cold, forbidding look, the big schools 
become impersonal institutions. Many 
educators will argue that point, point- 
ing to improved guidance and orienta- 
tion, better environment to cope with 
urban problems. But I can well remem- 
ber my lost feeling when I entered the 
engulfing mass of children on a city 
school grounds after leaving a small 
country school. Any child who makes 
that transition will always bear a few 
scars. 

Over the nation there has been great 
“progress” in reduction of school dis- 
tricts. South Carolina cut its districts 
from 1559 to 103 in two years. Recog- 
nizing inefficiency and inadequacy in 
the old break-up, the objective is “to 
have schools of sufficient enrollment to 
provide a teacher for each grade 





CALENDAR 


of coming events 


December 4— CTA Souther Sec. 
tion Board of Directors. Los Angeles, 


December 5 — CTA Central Section 
Advisory Committee. Fresno. 


December 10 — CTA Board of pj. 
rectors; regular meeting. Hotel Bilt. 
more, Los Angeles. 


December 10—CTA Commission 
on NEA Relations; regular meeting, 
Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 


December 11, 12—CTA State 
Council of Education, semi-annual 
meeting; committee meetings; Board of 
Directors; CSTA. Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles. 


December 28-30 — National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics; 14th 
Christmas meeting. Los Angeles, 

January 8—CTA Central Section 
Officers and Committee Chairmen, 
Fresno. 


January 8— CTA Southern Section 
Board of Directors. Los Angeles. 


January 9—Bay Section Council. 
San Francisco City College. 


January 9 — CTA Northern Section 
Council. Sacramento. 


January 9— CTA Southern Section 
Council. Los Angeles. 


January 9—CTA Central Section 
Council; and committee workshops, 
Fresno. 


January 14— National Vocational 
Guidance Association; southern Califor. 
nia branch meeting. Los Angeles. 


taught.” 

This appears to be a minimum goal 
for public education. Any reasonable 
person will agree that one teacher with 
ten students, ranging from six to eight: 
een years of age, will be unable to find 
either the time or the skill to give an 
adequate education to all her charges. 

In spite of all the desirable features 
of unification, I hope the one-room 
country school will remain with w 
indefinitely. I would rather see Santa 
Claus and the Christmas Tree discarded 
than to witness the dismantling of the 
last white-washed schoolhouse. Though 
it may need some educational bolster- 
ing, it stands alone and unashamed, the 
symbol of a strong people in a free land. 
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We Must Build 
for the Future 


— are beautiful anywhere, but a long row of 

huge sugar maples lining a stretch of country 
road as it curved over the top of an otherwise bleak 
hill is a vivid boyhood memory. There was no habi- 
tation—just the trees. The farmer down the hill 
knew the story. He had it from his grandfather. An 
old colored man, a runaway slave, was on the way 
to Canada and freedom. Finding hospitality in this 
remote neighborhood, he stopped for a few days of 
rest before going on north. He went to the woods 
down by French Creek and dug up saplings with his 
own hands and transplanted them along the road 
on top of the hill. “Someone might build a house 
up there some day,” he said, “and the trees would 
be welcome.” Thoughtless men might ask why an 
old man plants a tree when he may never hope to 
sit in its shade. 


Tomorrow’s World 
Is Being Built Today 


The one significant aspect of that hilltop is that 
tow of trees, planted by a thoughtful old colored 
man who knew that he could do things then which 
would make the world different now. Progress 
depends on those who realize that they can do 
things now which will make the world different 
tomorrow. The moral principles, the traditions and 
the scale of values in tomorrow’s world are being 
planted every day by each of us. 
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CTA Executive Secretary 





Tomorrow’s 
Teaching Profession 


Each new generation cannot wait for the shade of 
its own trees. What professional advantages we 
now enjoy were firmly established by professional 
leaders long since gone. We must make decisions 
now which will determine the highest standards of 
teacher education for tomorrow. We must take 
steps now which will guarantee the enforcement of 
high ethical principles among teachers in the future. 
It is this long term concept of professional advance- 
ment which needs emphasis. In tomorrow’s world 
we must be satisfied with nothing less than public 
acceptance of teaching as the preeminent profession. 
This means a society in which those who can, will 
teach, and those who cannot teach will be our 
doctors, lawyers, and business men. 


The point at issue here is that if we are to achieve 
this objective we must plant the social and economic 
seeds today which will come to fruition tomorrow. 
We cannot afford to expend all our professional 
energies on immediate aims unless they also con- 
tribute to the ultimate goal. We must earn today 
the respect which we wish the public to hold for 
tomorrow’s teachers. In short, we must be willing 
to plant a few professional 
trees in whose shade we may 
never sit. A J. c 





















WHAT CAN HAPPEN to students and teachers when a community is apathetic to its school 
problems was illustrated at Cantua, Fresno County. On the philosophy that the schools belong 
to the public and must be governed on the local level, the plight of children sometimes rests in the 
hands of politically ambitious, selfish men. 


How “outside” educators took an interest in conditions at Cantua and how CTA members 
and staff men helped the people to correct the conditions makes a dramatic story covering four 
years of relentless effort. The district finally got an interested citizen group, a harmonious, efficient 
board of trustees, a new school building, and a competent administrator. But it once had none of 
these elements of educational opportunity. 


The story told here in complete detail was written by J. Wilson McKenney, Journal editor, 
from notes provided by Field Representative Robert Rees. It is published here to illustrate a rare 
case of community apathy, brought to constructive action by a vigilant teaching profession inter- 
ested in the welfare of all the children, regardless of status. 


Confusion at Cantua 


Breakdown of educational opportunity and professional 
relationships in a California rural school district 


results in a four-year battle for improvement 


“FURY Charges Chaos In Cantua” 
read a front page headline in the 
Fresno Bee. 


A dense cloud of dust swirled across 
the schoolyard. A teacher, coughing, 
slammed shut the windows of the class- 
room. All but one; the glass had been 
shattered. Through a choking haze she 
tried to restore order in a room where 
pupils crowded on ten park benches. 
The superheated air bore the smells of 
unwashed bodies and a _ nauseating 
stench from a nearby restroom. That 
night, seated at the oil-cloth covered 
kitchen table in her tiny clapboard 
teacherage, the teacher wrote a letter 
of resignation and addressed it to the 
chairman of the board of trustees. 


Cantua Creek Elementary School 
District is a flat, almost treeless area of 
farmlands in the San Joaquin Valley’s 
“westside,” 19 miles south of Mendota 
and 49 miles southwest of Fresno. 
Ranches are measured in square miles 
and managers use airplanes to maintain 
contact with widespread agricultural 
operations. The hundreds of employees 
required for seasonal work appear over- 
night to establish temporary camp 
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communities. Their children mingle 
with the few permanent pupils who 
attend classes in discarded wooden 
army barracks. 


Need for Help Noted 


This was the condition, the hazy 
outline of a sordid picture, which mem- 
bers of CTA’s Fresno County Profes- 
sional Relations committee saw in 
October, 1949. CTA Field Representa- 
tive Bob Rees, who makes his home in 
Fresno, began to receive complaints 
about the educational program at Can- 
tua. He visited the school, interviewed 
teachers and citizens of the area, jotted 
in his notebook some cryptic items: 

“Unnecessarily large enrollments in 
several classes. Inadequate buildings. 
No bonded indebtedness. Principal says 
he’d put the kids in tents before he’d 
bond the district. Drinking fountains 
and toilets unkempt and inadequate. 
Unreliable water supply. Clogged septic 
tanks, causing odors.” 


Poor Physical Conditions 


Rees had seen enough. He reported 
his findings to the committee on March 
25, 1950, supplemented by a quotation 


from the 1949 Fresno county grand 
jury: 

“Located in the cotton belt, (Cantua 
school) is attended almost entirely by 
migrant children. During the peak of 
cotton picking season, enrollment 
reaches 700, then drops to nearly 100 
by the close of the year. The buildings 
are old and are very definitely a fire 
hazard. The toilets are impossible.” 

After recommending measures for 
safety and fire prevention, the grand 
jury pointed out that “Average daily 
attendance is given as 281. This would 
indicate at least an eight-room school. 
Assessed valuation of the district is 
$2,408,465.” 

Bob got out the directive the 
committee wrote him: “Take whatever 
action is advisable. We have enough 
information to know there is need for 
action in improving the situation there 
and we believe that an investigation is 
necessary.” 

For several weeks Rees continued to 
study conditions in Cantua. The pro- 
fessional relations committee made 4 
formal request to the Central Section 
Ethics Commission for an exhaustive 
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1. Trustee Luther Clay, Superintendent Noel Cox, 
and Trustee Curtis Mott after the dust had died 
down. 2. Trustee Manuel Castro was finally re- 
turned to the board after a long fight. 3. Field 
Representative Bob Rees takes a drink at the new 
school fountain. 4. This is the shabby entrance to 
a classroom in the old Cantua school. 5. Children 
have play equipment at the new schoel. In the 
background are shown three of the four wings 
in the new $800,000 school plant. 6. Blacktop park- 


ing area outside new all-purpose room. 





study. On May 6 and 7 the commis- 
sion heard witnesses. Its members 
included Guy Jaggard, teacher Bakers- 
field Junior College; Mrs. Beula Leon- 
ard, principal Reedley elementary 
school; Hilton D. Bell, district superin- 
tendent at Visalia; H. E. Newbold, 
principal Newman high school; and 
Mrs. Gladys Stansfield, teacher Lindsay 
elementary school. 

The 20-page Ethics Commission re- 
port was distributed in June to all mail- 
box holders in the Cantua district. It 








grand revealed the financial ability of the dis- 
trict to provide for adequate buildings 
enbil and showed the studied unwillingness 
ely by of the board to order the expenditure. 
aha It listed ADA and class rolls by grade, 
Bnet year, and season to show peak load 
ly 100 hitting 597 for a five-teacher school, 
ildings then plummeting in a few weeks to 320 
« in pupils. The report’s most positive rec- 
le.” ommendation urged the district “to 
?— obtain the services of a properly quali- 
oul fied and certificated administrator. 
> daily 5 Complete Ethics Study 
would Major questions studied by the com- 
school. mission were “Are the children in the 
rict is Cantua elementary school district re- 
ceiving educational opportunities up to 
e the California standards?” and “If deficien- 
natever cies exist, how can they be corrected?” 
enough It listed deplorable housing conditions, 
2ed for excessive class size, rapid turnover of 
n there teachers and employment of many on 
ation is emergency or substitute basis, and lax 
school administration. 
ued to It found no community conscious- 
1e pro- ness and indifference to an abortive 
nade a effort to organize a PTA unit. It found 
Section that membership on the board of trus- 
austive tees changed as rapidly as the teaching 
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staff, that trustees resigned “because 
conditions were so chaotic that they 
were unable to cope with them.” 

In the two years following the release 
of the Ethics report, turmoil reigned at 
Cantua. Subsequent grand juries con- 
tinued to investigate and to report no 
substantial improvement in educational 
conditions. Many parents transferred 
their sons and daughters to schools at 
Tranquility, a small adjoining com- 
munity which offered stability in more 
than name alone. The grand jury re- 
peated that it was powerless to correct 
conditions but recommended that the 
people of the district take the necessary 
steps. 


Principal Is Man of Energy 

The principal, Ralph Minnite, had 
been granted tenure by his board 
though he held an emergency admin- 
istrative credential. Although he lived 
in one of the cottages on the school 
grounds, he had become a property 
owner. He operated and was believed 
to be the sole owner of a general 
merchandise store. He was said to 
have obtained a liquor permit in the 
name of his sister. A citizen petition 


for closure of the bar produced no 


official action. His salary as principal- 
teacher was $6000 while teacher sal- 
aries in 1950 ranged from $2400 to 
$2800. 

Two responsible citizens, Clayton 
Brown and Harvey Pontius, were ap- 
pointed by County Superintendent 
Walter G. Martin to fill vacancies on 
the board. They dismissed Minnite as 
principal and he resigned as teacher. 
Noel Cox was appointed superintendent 
on a long term contract. 


Becomes Policy Maker 

When the term of a trustee expired, 
James Gilio, Minnite’s brother-in-law, 
was elected to the position. Minnite 
then ran for the next vacancy and was 
elected. The three-member board, with 
Minnite (the former administrator) as 
spokesman, now appeared to champion 
the position of the farm laborers and 
their children against the land owners. 
Meanwhile they stripped Cox of admin- 
istrative authority, influenced the fac- 
ulty to take feuding positions. In a 
flurry of mysterious typed letters of 
undetermined origin charging poor 
school conditions, Brown resigned in 
disgust. 

In October 1952 Minnite and Gilio 
refused to pay the salaries of Superin- 
tendent Cox and Teacher Walter Marty. 
CTA Central Section budget committee 
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which controls an emergency fund, 
advanced salaries to the two school men 
pending court action. CTA Attorneys 
Thomas Stanton and John Sproul en- 
tered an action in Fresno county su- 
perior court. It was reported that Marty 
appeared at a board meeting to demand 
his salary, that Gilio used obscene 
language, and that the men exchanged 
blows. Judge Strother P. Walton di- 
rected the trustees to pay salaries. They 
were eventually paid and the loan 
returned to Central Section. 


Legislation Also Helps 

At the December meeting of the 
CTA State Council of Education, legis- 
lation was formally recommended which 
would permit a county superintendent 
of schools to pay certificated personnel 
for verified service performed under 
contract. Assemblyman Wallace Hen- 
derson of Fresno introduced AB 496 
in the state legislature, which would 
permit such action when county counsel 
ruled the contracts were legally valid. 
The bill passed and became law. 

Another in a series of recall elections 
was set for April 14, 1953. The pub- 
lisher of the Kerman News cooperated 
with proponents of better education by 
accepting and printing six columns of 
type and a full page advertisement sup- 
porting the citizens’ case in seeking the 
removal of Minnite from office. The 
special edition was given full coverage 
on the west side of the county. 

The vote was 1388 to 110 to retain 
Minnite, with 18 ballots thrown out. 
Returns had hardly been announced 
when nine teachers submitted resigna- 
tions to be effective at year’s end. 

An issue of the campaign was Min- 
nite’s expansive plans for the new 


But Billy, I was just joking when I said 
we might have to go back on double ses- 
sion. 


Sometimes, I feel these true-false tests 
aren’t all they’re cracked up to be. 


ee 


school on which construction had 
started. He left no doubt in the minds 
of voters that he was personally respon. 
sible for the improvement and created 
the suspicion that work would stop if 
he were not in office. 


Mothers Club Enters Fight 


The man who replaced Trustee Clay. 
ton Brown resigned in disgust and a 
newly-formed Mothers Club requested 
the appointment of Curtis Mott, an 
anti-Minnite leader. Mott was ap 
pointed and he notified Rees of Min- 
nite’s plans for a special meeting of the 
board. A delegation of CTA members 
was present to witness the discharge of 
the entire staff, including the superin- 
tendent. Mott objected and 60 citizens 
demanded an explanation, urged the 
teachers to reapply for positions. 

Another brother-in-law of Trustee 
Minnite, Lee Mosley, filed for trustee 
as Mott’s term ended. The vote tied 
at 145 to 145 with Mothers Club clain- 
ing victory for Mott because of claimed 
election irregularities. After three weeks 
of charges and counter-charges, Mott 
was declared winner by five votes in 4 
ruling of superior court. 

In July Ralph Minnite was decisively 
recalled as trustee and Luther Clay was 
elected to replace him. Within a matter 
of days a petition for recall of Gilio had 
been filed. He was recalled at a special 
election by a vote of 71 to 2. Manuel 
Castro, the candidate who had opposed 
Minnite the year before, was elected 
to succeed Gilio. 


New Board Takes Office 


Superintendent Cox was notified to 
return to his position as school reopened 
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in September. Most of the teachers 
returned. 

Children of the Cantua district came 
to school this fall in a beautiful new 
building, modern and efficient in every 
detail. More than a year under con- 
struction, the $800,000 plant was con- 
ceived when citizens met at the call of 
County Superintendent Walter Martin 
to act on building needs. The Central 
Section Ethics Commission had compli- 
mented the citizens’ committee. 

At no time in the four-year contro- 
versy over control of school administra- 
tion was there a major issue over tax 
rate or bonded indebtedness. It was 
apparent, however, that administration 
and facilities would not be improved 
until the people of the district recog- 
nized the sub-standard conditions and 
elected representatives who placed the 
welfare of the children above all other 
considerations. 

The man who had controlled the 
school board for years appeared to be 
representing the large-scale land owners 
in keeping expenditures low. But when 
the Anderson-Clayton Corporation, 
largest cotton growers in the area, do- 
nated a 20 acré site for a new school, 
his arguments recoiled. It became clear 
to taxpayers of the district that better 
schools reflected to their interests—if 
administered by competent officials. 


Long Fight Justified 

Now seen in perspective, some ob- 
servers say California Teachers Associa- 
tion had no right “to engage in dirty 
politics” on a local issue. A majority, 
who have seen the miraculous transi- 
tion, believe that the conduct of investi- 
gations and advice given to local leaders 
was strictly on a professional level. And 
virtually all will agree that if “outside” 
educators had not taken an interest in 
the deplorable plight of the children 
of Cantua, the disgraceful conditions 
might have continued indefinitely. 

Bob Rees jotted some final notes in 
his book the other night, what he hopes 
will be a final chapter on his Cantua 
Story: “Went to board meeting at 
Cantua. Parked car on blacktop, walked 
on cement sidewalk up to new brick 
and concrete schoolhouse. Trustee Mott 
says new 1800-foot well may cost 
$40,000 but it will bring plenty of good 
water. Shrubs and lawns are growing 
already. Board worked in complete 
harmony with superintendent. No 
shouting, only courteous, dignified dis- 
cussion. Had a big lump in my throat, 
thought about the bitter fight to win 
the birthright for these children.” 
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Q. We have received a report that Ari- 
zona has never encountered a_ serious 
teacher shortage. Can you explain that, in 
view of the fact that Arizona’s rate of 
population growth has been almost the 
same as California’s? 


Ans. Your report is correct, and CTA 
staff members can offer only one 
answer: Arizona has never issued a sub- 
standard credential! 


Many CTA leaders have maintained 
that issuance of sub-standard teaching 
credentials increases the teacher short- 
age instead of solving it. That’s why 
the association sponsored the bill elimi- 
nating emergency credentials after July 
1, 1954. 

There still are two philosophies 
among some California leaders. One 
group holds that the requirements for 
provisional credentials must be lowered 
to whatever standard is necessary to 
staff the classrooms of the state. The 
other group maintains that standards 
must be returned to a high level if the 
shortage ever is to be solved. The 
CTA and NEA Commissions on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
hold the latter viewpoint. 


Arizona is one state which gives elo- 
quent testimony to the effects of main- 
taining standards. 


Q. Our teachers have been receiving 
promotional literature from several dis- 
count purchasing establishments, and we’re 
confused as to which one or ones are 
included in the CTA purchasing service 
program. 


Ans. CTA-Southern Section main- 
tains its own purchasing service which 
is available to all CTA members upon 
payment of a small additional member- 
ship fee in that Section’s Special Serv- 
ice division. The State association has 
established a contract with Hotel Serv- 
ice Bureau in San Francisco, a privately 
operated purchasing service, which is 
available to all members without any 
additional charge. These are the only 
CTA-sanctioned agencies. 

CTA members in the Southern Sec- 
tion usually can make their purchases 
most advantageously through their own 
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service, since shipping costs from north- 
ern California would likely offset the 
saving of a membership fee. In all 
other parts of the state, members can 
make significant savings by using the 
facilities of the Hotel Service Bureau. 


To participate, your teachers should 
write to Hotel Service Bureau, 741 
Mission street, San Francisco 3, enclos- 
ing their CTA membership receipt. 
That receipt and a HSB membership 
card will be returned immediately with- 
out charge. 


A member outside the immediate 
Bay area can make purchases by writing 
to HSB, listing his card number and the 
make and model identification of the 
item desired. HSB will notify the mem- 
ber of the price for which they can 
obtain and deliver the item to his home. 
The order can follow. 


If the member expects to be in San 
Francisco, he can obtain a purchase 
order referring him to a dealer of the 
item desired so that he can make his 
own selections and possibly avoid ship- 
ping costs. 

Some other purchasing agencies are 
attempting to make a special appeal to 
teachers with ornate promotional meth- 
ods or pretenses of being non-profit 
organizations. Only the Hotel Service 
Bureau has made this special service 
available free to CTA members. 


Q. After I was hired in this district, two 
emergency teachers were employed, each 
receiving $400 more per year than I do with 
my general secondary. Both were com- 
pletely without experience. Having been 
told, along with other regularly creden- 
tialed teachers, that no credit would be 
given for graduate work, military service 
or outside experience — the same starting 
salary for everyone—we now feel that 
circumstances in this and other matters 
were not as represented to us. Would 
the CTA hold us liable to finish the year 
on our present contract? If we leave here 
we would wish to apply for another posi- 
tion through the Association and wouldn’t 
want to be in bad standing. 


Ans. The circumstances you have 
related indicate need for attention from 


(Continued to Page 27) 


Every Parent a Student . 


HE question creating so much inter- 

est for the parents’ group meeting 
at the Lewiston, Trinity County, one- 
room school was “When should we 
begin to discipline a child?” It was 
tossed into the circle by Mrs. Everett 
Lockhart. Evidently every adult recog- 
nized it as a problem of common 
interest. 

It will have to be resolved at a later 
meeting. All seemed to recognize that 
the word “discipline” would take a 
little talking. 

These thirteen parents and one grand- 
parent of the thirteen children in the 
school meet twice a month to study 
the basic needs of children. In the 
group above are, from left to right, 
Mrs. Lockhart, Everett Lockhart, James 
Wilson (almost hidden behind Mr. 
Lockhart), Mrs. Eva Copeland, Mrs. 
Wilson, Mrs. Charles Schleinz, Mrs. 
Robert Booth, Mrs. Joseph Short, Mrs. 
Charles Wright, John Randolph, C. B. 
Schleinz, Mrs. Randolph, Mrs. Schad- 


By Eva Copeland 


ler, Al Schadler, and Charles D. Wright. 

The mothers are home makers; the 
fathers are lumber and highway work- 
ers and ranchers. All are vitally inter- 
ested in the welfare of children and of 
the schools in which their children are 
being trained. 


They Take the Plunge 


The springboard from which the 
parents and teacher “dived into deep 
water” to study needs of children was 
the parent-teacher conferences held, 
formally, twice a year. Many questions 
and answers were exchanged. Not all 
questions pertained to the individual 
child about whom the mother or father 
came to talk. Some of the questioning 
of parents revealed that they were eager 
to understand children better as well as 
the way children are being taught to- 
day. Because I believe we should have 
understanding and cooperation between 


Mrs. Copeland is a diminutive former newspaperwoman who teaches in a one-room 
school in the mountains of Trinity county. At the North Coast Section training conference 
she told us 90% of the parents of her 13 students were participating in an extended study 
of curriculum. We asked her to explain how she does it. Here is her brief and modest 
account of a parent study group learning about the Fourth R. It might be added that 
this demonstration of solidarity is one of the great advantages of rural education. .. J/¥M 


home and school and that the school 
should be close to the people, I really 
tried to make enlightening responses, 

A few of the parents said it would 
be good to know more about the way 
children grow and how they might help 
their normal development. We began 
by getting in a few books on children. 
The next suggestion was that it would 
be interesting for all of us, and fun as 
well, if we could sit around with a 
coffee pot in the middle of the table, 
and talk over mutual problems. 

We have had some lively discussions. 
How easy it was to point out that the 
natural way in which we plunged was 
significant. Modern education holds 
that FIRST we have the desire to know, 
or the need, and learning follows with 
interest and with spontaneity. 


Child Development Studied 


We use good motion pictures and 
strip films on child development and 
discuss them. A family takes home for 
study books on the various topics. 
Four groups will report back on their 
findings of emotional, physical, mental 
and spiritual needs. We talk about 
each subject as reported. We then re- 
turn home for more reading, more 
investigation, before the next meeting 
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Although the reason for these nights 
of study was not to champion the cause 
of modern education, the result is that 
parents are getting an understanding of 
and interest in education in the public 
school. When, by chance, the question 
is why the alphabet isn’t taught first to 
beginners in school, opportunity is right 
there with the door held wide open. It 
is easy to explain that students of child 
learning, psychologists, have achieved 
more in finding how children learn 
during the past half century than in all 
the years before. Many distorting 
patrioteers, purposed enemies of public 
education, pound ceaselessly at genuine 
advances that have been made since 
the days when teachers resolved all 
their problems in whippings, dunce 
caps and humiliation of the child. 


We now consider the child an indi- 
vidual and an important personality in 
his own right. We know that to pre- 
pare him for today’s world, to develop 
peaceful purpose and moral vision, 
skills must be taught. But more than 
skills must be evolved. Learning the 
alphabet first as a means of learning to 
read is one small part of the old forced 
educational method. The child learns 
the alphabet quickly and delightedly 
after he discovers he needs it. So in 
other skills. Show him the need, and 
then keep prepared an environment 
where needs and their satisfactions are 
continuously expanding. Parents aren’t 
likely to put much faith in distortions if 
they understand schools are training in 
skills plus citizenship in democracy 
instead of slavery under dictatorship. 


High Aims of Democracy 


A similar response evolved in our 
group in answering the question about 
emphasis on self-discipline. We want 
every child who is going to help govern 
as an integral part of a democratic 
society to learn to govern himself. Only 
thus can parents and teachers put em- 
phasis on social morality and responsi- 
bility. Unless we do this, fear, the 
irrational enemy of man’s freedom, 
might easily set up chain reactions to 
smother those freedoms that a demo- 
cratic society seeks to defend. If from 
infancy a child has known nothing but 
dictatorship, known no privileges of 
making choices, he lets others run his 


adult life, 
We Find Solutions 


Our only conclusions so far are that 
a child has certain rights, among them 
the right to be loved, respected and 
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The rural teacher can give her pupils 
a rich learning experience, but she 
must have adequate 


Tools for the Job 


By Helen 


HE rural school continues to be a 

significant educational institution in 
American life. The quality of experi- 
ence it provides for girls and boys will 
determine the values they hold as adult 
citizens, and thus be reflected into the 
life of their communities. The quality 
of experience the rural school provides 
for girls and boys will determine per- 
haps more than we realize whether they 
will meet life confidently and coura- 
geously or with feelings of inadequacy 
and fear. 

A drama of tremendous significance 
is unfolding in every classroom in Amer- 
ica. The teacher is cast in the strategic 
role. Her position is crucial in the 
whole educational picture. No matter 
what service other workers in educa- 
tion may contribute, the teacher deter- 
mines the quality of school life the 
children will experience. 


secure as well as guided as wisely as 
we know how. The home, the school 
and the community must protect those 
rights if he is to reach fruition as an 
integrated, yet individual, member of a 
democratic society. 

Although we cannot solve many 
problems, I believe the report I shall 
make to parents at the next meeting 
will make them feel we have added a 
bit in the field of learning. 

A friend of our school who is inter- 
ested in adult education as well as day 
school stopped by the other afternoon 
just before closing time. The older 
children and I were sitting about talk- 
ing over our weekly lesson on “Human 
Relations in the Classroom.” 

“T see you folks up here in the moun- 
tains have a four dimensional program 
now,” he offered as he was leaving. 

I suspect I looked puzzled. 

“Reading, ’riting, ’rithmetic and rela- 
tions, human. Four rs, not three,” he 
explained. 


Heffernan 


The teacher is the important factor 
in the social environment of the school 
because she creates the climate of 
human relations in which the children 
live. The teacher determines whether 
the children will live in a climate which 
is unhurried or tense, warmly friendly 
or coldly indifferent, accepting or re- 
jecting, restricting or releasing, stimu- 
lating or dull, permissive or dictatorial. 
The teacher controls the degree of 
freedom with which children interact 
with one another—the extent to which 
they learn to work and play together, 
to share, to take turns, to plan and 
carry out their co-operatively planned 
enterprises. 


Development Is First Task 


The successful teacher knows the 
goals of education in our modern demo- 
cratic society. She knows why our 
society supports schools. She knows 
where she is going and how she is going 
there. Although she recognizes the 
tasks set by the curriculum, she knows 
that these tasks must contribute to the 
development of children and to all 
aspects of their behavior — physical, 
intellectual, social and emotional. She 
knows that genuine purpose, interest 
in the work at hand, and learning by 
doing are sound principles in an educa- 
tional program for children. 

The teacher knows that her greatest 
service to girls and boys will result as 
they grow in independence by learning 
to make wise choices and by accepting 
responsibility for their actions. She 
knows that she has served children well 
as they grow in poise and confidence 
and self assurance as a result of many 
experiences in successful achievement. 
The teacher knows she has served them 
well as the children grow in power to 
plan together and as each accepts re- 
sponsibility for his share of the enter- 
prise. She knows that this is a part of 
learning to respect the rights and feel- 
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ings of other people. She knows that 
she has truly served children as they 
develop the creative abilities through 
which each—more than in any other 
way —reveals the uniqueness of his 
personality. 


Must Know Students 


The successful teacher knows chil- 
dren. She knows what is really meant 
by individual differences. She knows 
that no two children are alike—each is 
a custom job. The differences among 
children are wide, varied and persistent. 
Children vary in physical, sensory, 
and intellectual endowment. Children 
differ as a result of the environmental 
background provided by home and 
community. Children differ in interest. 
The successful modern teacher has no 
idealized image into which she feels 
morally obliged to fit every child. She 
knows that no amount of effort on her 
part will change these unique differ- 
ences. Success for the teacher lies in 
releasing potentialities, adjusting to in- 
dividual needs, helping children to 
utilize their strengths and compensate 
for their limitations. Education is con- 
cerned first and foremost with the 





development of each child, with helping | 


him to realize his potential possibilities. 


We want children to learn through 
firsthand experience to work and play 
together, to think critically, to solve 
problems, to grow in independence and 
self-confidence, to be responsible for 
their actions. We want them to feel 
happy and secure in school. We recog- 
nize the importance of the teacher’s role 
in guiding children in such an educa- 
tional program. 

With this as a background, we may 
look at our problem: How can the 
teacher provide the experiences that 
will extend and satisfy the growing 
capacities of every child? How can we 
provide variety and challenge in these 
experiences to meet the needs of chil- 
dren as they grow and mature? How 
can we be sure that experiences are 
neither too easy nor too difficult but are 
appropriate to the developmental needs 
and interests of the children involved? 


The Classroom—A Busy Workshop 


The teacher who wishes to provide 
the richest possible school experience 
for rural girls and boys will look first 
at the total school environment. In the 
improvement of the school environ- 
ment, she will need to involve the 
children, the parents, other teachers, 
the principal and consultants from the 
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county office. The school environment 
always contributes in some measure 
either to enrich or to restrict the quality 
of experience and consequent devel- 
opment which takes place. Working 
toward continuous improvement of the 
environment is one of the most reward- 
ing activities in which the teacher can 
engage. The major task of the teacher, 
in fact, is to create an environment 
which is conducive to learning. How 
can a teacher set about examining the 
school environment? We might begin 
with some considerations like these: 

Is my classroom one that produces in 
children feelings of pleasurable antici- 
pation toward school? What are the 
physical qualities of such a classroom? 


In an adequate classroom there can 
be, and usually is, a great deal of flexi- 
bility and sharing of ideas. The orderly 
and functional use of such a classroom 
is almost limitless. 

Important learning takes place on the 
playground, so we should be critical of 
the outdoor environment as well. What 
should the playground provide to enrich 
the living of rural girls and boys? 


Are Supplies Available? 


A good school environment must 
make provision for a wide variety of 
instructional supplies. What instruc- 
tional materials are needed? 


Availability of some essential supplies 
and aids largely determines the types 
of experience children will be privileged 
to enjoy in the school. It is poor econ- 
omy to save money on needed instruc- 
tional materials. In general, freedom 
to move about, flexibility in room 
arrangement and in carrying out the 
school program, and a calm, unhurried 
atmosphere are conditions most condu- 
cive to successful living and learning. 
Increasing self-help and independence 





for children and easier adult Supervision 
are the outcomes of a functionally 
planned child-centered environment, 

Sometimes teachers do not see thig 
problem of securing a favorable schoo} 
environment as one of their major tasks, 
They are too prone to look for someone 
to blame for not having what is needed, 
The good book says, “Ask and ye shal} 
receive.” Perhaps teachers do not ask 
persistently enough and _ specifically 
enough for the things needed to do , 
good job of teaching. 

Teachers in rural schools are some. 
times at a loss in planning programs 
for the Parent-Teacher Association, 
Nothing could serve more fruitfully jn 
helping parents understand modem 
education than to raise the question 
with them: How can we—children, par. 
ents, teachers and community members 
—generally make this school a better 
living and learning environment for our 
children? A community working to- 
gether to answer that question might 
have a labor day to paint the interior 
of a classroom followed by a picnic 
supper. Dads might bring in equip. 
ment necessary to put the playground 
into more usable condition. Dads and 
mothers might help children in repair- 
ing and painting school furniture, build- 
ing a cage to house pets or landscaping 
the school grounds. 

Initiative and industry are good 
American virtues and in the process of 
helping ourselves, we grow in self- 
respect and self-confidence. All that is 
needed in any rural community is a 
person wise in the ways of human rela- 
tions to have everyone in the commv- 
nity supporting the school because he 
has had a part in improving it. Any 
time we put a lot of ourselves into a 
situation we become identified with it 
and it becomes precious to us. 


RECIPE FOR CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 


Far north, California’s Del Norte County contributes this bit of Christmas 
humor. On receipt of a request for a copy of the class Christmas observance pro- 
gram, a teacher submitted the following rather literal interpretation: 


. The room is decorated. 


. The kids sing some carols depending upon enthusiasm of same. 


. Kids plan on playing games of a respectable but probable noisy nature. 


. Room Mothers are supplying a chow feast of rare and exotic Christmas 
dishes. What the menu features is unknown to me. 


. Kids eat till sick and then go home. 


. Kids exchange gifts (drew names). 
. A fine time was had by all (‘tis hoped). 


—Contributed by J. Randal Patterson, district superintendent, 
Crescent-Elk Elementary School District. 
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...and the schools 
of today 


By Will S. Cluff, Jr. 


Early California educator fought for freedom 
of intellectual thought, setting a worthy 
example for modern teachers who seek the 
strength and integrity to fight oppression. 





ICK up a newspaper or a national magazine almost any 

day, and on one of its pages you will probably find a 
news release, or an article, concerning some public figure 
who is attacking the schools. They say that the schools 
must do this, or must not do that; that teachers must limit 
their teaching of politics and sociological understandings to 
“Americanism”; that the students are being corrupted if a 
high school or college instructor even so much as mentions 
the Communist Manifesto, or Karl Marx, or Communism. 











These critics, some in high positions in state and federal 
government, insist that a student can become a “good 
American” only if he is taught the things, and in the meth- 
ods, which are approved by the political “expert.” Many 
excellent teachers have been abused and defamed by these 
political obscurants on the grounds that when the teacher 
attempts an objective study of any political development 
other than that of the United States, he is guilty of con- 
tumacy, rebellion, or even treason. 


This problem which faces the schools and the teachers 
of today, is not new. Education has been faced with similar 
situations from its earliest beginnings. The school has the 
responsibility of enlightening its patrons, even in times when 
its patrons do not wish to be enlightened. A shaky political 
regime usually believes that in order to insure its continued 
existence it must establish censorship and limit teaching. 
Such a belief, in the past, only hurried the eventual downfall 
of the regime. 




















Pioneer Champion of Freedom 


John Swett, the fourth State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, was aware of the danger which could result 
from such activity. Swett was a staunch supporter of edu- 
cation as an instrument of enlightenment. He fought for, 
and devoted his life to, the freedom of schools and teachers. 
He felt that only if the teachers were free from political 
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pressures could they be honest and conscientious in their 
teaching. In his first report as State Superintendent (the 
13th Anuual Report of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1863), he wrote the following: 

The highest purpose of the Public Schools is to train the 
scholars to become good citizens of the community, the State, 
and the Nation. In a government where all power emanates 
directly from the people, and where public opinion makes and 
unmakes constitutions at will, the vital relation to the state of 
the schools in which the vast majority of the people are educated, 
must be self evident. And where citizens are called from the 
common walks of life to administer the laws, it is equally evi- 
dent that, not only is intellectual training needed, but that an 
education is necessary which shall train to a high standard of 
honor, of honesty, of integrity. 

The right of elective franchise is the highest duty and the 
dearest privilege of an American citizen; yet what is it worth 
unless the elector can decide for himself the political questions 
on which he is called to cast his vote? Failing to think for him- 
self, he is as much the serf of some political master as was “Gurth, 
the born thrall of Cedric the Saxon.” The right of trial by jury 
—what is it but a mockery, when ignorance and prejudice sit in 
the jury box? 

Here, in a report. nearly a century old, the “Champion 
of the Public Schools” casts aside all doubt as to the place 
and responsibility of the school. He says, in short, that a 
man must know all sides of a question before he can intelli- 
gently conclude which is best: that truth grows only out of 
truth. He further writes in the same report: 

It is not enough .. . that the Public Schools teach how to read, 
and write, and cypher. They have a higher and nobler mission. 
Education implies development, training, discipline, a repres- 
sion of bad tendencies, as well as the culture of good ones. The 
Schools in addition to intellectual training, and beyond it, should 
train to habits of obedience and subordination; should inculcate 
love of country, love of liberty, and patriotism; and should 
impart some knowledge of State and National Government, and 
the duties, rights, privileges, and honors of an American citizen. 














A man who cannot read, is a being not 
contemplated by the genius of the Ameri- 
ean Constitution. 

When John Swett wrote these words, 
the United States was involved in an 
ideological struggle within itself. The 
issue was the problem of states’ rights 
as opposed to controlling central gov- 
ernment as embodied in the slavery 
question and as expressed in a Civil 
War. Today, the same government is 
engaged in an even greater ideological 
struggle within itself. The present issue 
concerns itself, not so much with states’ 
rights, as with individuals’ rights. The 
question today is concerned with the 
freedom of ideas and expression and is 
expressed in the type of “watch-dog” 
controls fostered by some of our more 
verbal and vociferous Congressmen. 


The American School must assume, 
as a basic responsibility to the Ameri- 
can State, the exposure of the false 
prophets of an ideology contrary to our 
established form of government. Today, 
more than ever before, this government 
is faced by a strong and ruthless foe 
representing an ideology absolutely 
contrary to its own. Governments are 
made by men, and not by laws. Gov- 


ernments are the result of intellectual. 


genius which has developed certain 
formulae for controlling and guiding 
the destinies of the men who formulated 
that government. And, as men change, 
their requirements change; their gov- 
ernments change; even the functions of 
their governments change: a state which 
has been free, may become a police 
state, due either to necessity or to 
desire. 

No government form is perfect. Uto- 
pia has yet to be reached. Stopping at 
anything short of perfection is social 
suicide. History has shown that as soon 
as a nation has reached a high form 
and level of development and satisfac- 
tion sets in, it begins to consolidate its 
gains, to fence off new peoples and 
new ideas, to stop forging ahead. It 


then falls into disrepute, decay, and. 


eventual ruin. 


Fighter for Right 


John Swett, though having achieved 
new heights for the schools of Califor- 
nia, did not sit back and say, “We have 
now reached the zenith. Let us rest.” 
He continued to work toward new 
achievements, toward new heights. 
He made proposals which were con- 
sidered dangerous; set new precedents 
which were thought unwise; wrote a 
school law which was hailed as the 
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It is an axiom in education that a 
great majority of people can be well 
educated only by a system of Free 
Public Schools, supported by law, in 
which the property of the State is 
taxed to educate the children of the 
State. 

His basic premises were that aj 
children of the State had an inalienable 
right to a free education, and that all 
the property of the state should he 
taxed to support all the schools, on , 
basis of attendance in the school 
“Communism,” cried his detractors 
“Robbery,” shouted the rich districts 
“Un-Americanism,” screamed the pro- 
fessional pro-Americans. 


most advanced piece of school legisla- 
tion in the United States. This, Swett 
did not do through attempting to main- 
tain the status quo. He got out and 
fought for what he thought was right. 
When the passage of the State School 
Tax looked doubtful, John Swett organ- 
ized the teachers of California and 
with their support fought for, and 
won for future generations of Califor- 
nians, state support of their “Common 
Schools.” 


At the State Teachers’ Institute in 
1863, Swett addressed the assembled 
teachers on the “Duties of the State to 
Public Schools.” In part, he said: 


She Answers Questions Before They Come 


“Changing teachers in the middle of the school year is not easy for anyone concerned— 
the pupils, the teacher, the principal or, let’s not forget, the parents. But Mrs. Margaret 
Hambel, a new teacher who came directly from San Diego State College to take over q 
first-grade class at Hamilton School in mid-year, made this situation pay off in good public 
relations with a personally signed letter which she sent to all parents. Can’t you imagine 
the strengthened community relations which was built with this letter?” 

In these words, Charles T. Byrne, editor of the Superintendent’s Bulletin for San Diego 
city schools, prefaced the letter below, which he printed last April. In a letter to the 
Journal editor, he adds, “This is a fine public relations job by a new teacher, fresh out of 
college. Mrs. Hambel was widely congratulated after publication of the letter and one 
local radio newscaster picked it up and awarded her his daily ‘Four Star Citizen of the 
Day’ citation.” 


“Dear Parents: 


“Perhaps your child has informed you that starting today he (or she) has a new 
teacher. Since it takes time to get acquainted with any new situation, I thought 
perhaps you might like to know a little about me to start us off. 

“I was born in Hibbing, Minn., grew up there, and then received a B.S. degree 
in Nursing Education from College St. Scholastica in Duluth, Minn. .. . 

“Our home is in Lemon Grove, and my husband is an electrician at Miramar. 
I attend the church of my choice faithfully and enjoy . . . (when there’s time) 
reading, sewing, gardening, piano, painting, bowling, and traveling. 

“Now for my aims as a teacher in regard to your child: First, to give a good 
foundation in reading, writing and numbers. Without these skills, advance work 
in another grade will be hard, if not impossible. 

“Second, through the social studies and science program, to develop in the 
child an awareness of the world in which he lives and a curiosity as to what makes 
it go. 

“Third, in the art and music program, to give the child an opportunity to expres 
himself creatively and learn to appreciate and enjoy music in many ways (singing, 
listening and dancing). I feel in art that the child should be taught ways to make 
something of his own, not color, cut, and paste someone else’s pattern. 

“Fourth, in the physical education program, to help the child in learning to 
play games with others in a ‘fair and square’ manner and to develop good body 
control and grace in the folk dancing program. 

“Last, but most important, to stress loyalty to God and our country, to help 
start your child on the way to being a well-adjusted, patriotic American of good 
character and strong moral integrity. 

“Won't you visit our room to see for yourself how our program is conducted? 
I would like very much to meet you and discuss your child with you so that I may 
get to know him (or her) better. Looking forward to seeing you soon, I remain, 


Yours sincerely, 


(Mrs.) Margaret Hambel” 
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John Swett did not let these cries 
deter him from what he thought was 
right. The existing form of the law 
was, to him, wrong, so he saw to it 
that it was changed. He believed that 
to stand still, even though far out in 
front, was to move backward in rela- 
tion to other movements. 


Inertia Holds Back Change 


Today, there are those who would 
have us “freeze” our governmental 
forms, build a barrier around our ideas 
and ideals, to “keep the bad out, and 
the good in,” for fear that if we move, 
we will move in the wrong direction, 
either too far to the left, or too far to 
the right, or just too far from where 
we are. John Swett would undoubtedly 
have answered these men with a para- 
phrase of “Damn the torpedoes, full 
speed ahead!” 

The American teachers of today 
have the responsibility of inculcating in 
their charges “a high standard of honor, 
of honesty, of integrity.” They also 
have the responsibility of showing their 
students how best to implement these 
standards. The few vociferous “pro- 
fessional-Americans” who cry out that 
to teach anything but “solid American- 
ism” is subversive, are not themselves 
thinking individuals. 

Did Pasteur fight disease without first 
finding out all there was to know about 
germs and their transmission? Was Dr. 
Walter Reed able to control “Yellow 
Jack” in Panama without a thorough 
knowledge of the anopholes mosquito? 
Is any battle against ignorance ever 
successfully waged by an ignoramus? 
Can the American people, then, be 
expected to decide for themselves 
wisely, sanely, and surely, unless they 
are aware of the potential of their op- 
ponent— currently communism? Can 
they be expected to make an intelli- 
gent appraisal of the situation unless 
they are taught some of the things with 
which communism deals? The Ameri- 
can people must be taught that the 
danger of oppression from without is 
no greater than the danger of repression 
from within. 


Resistance to Repression 


It is up to the American teacher, 
whether in kindergarten or in college, 
and whether in the classroom or in the 
administrator’s office, to fight this re- 
pression of his freedom to teach. The 
teachers of our schools, as leaders of 
our society, must repel and deny the 
encircling fetters of “thought control” 
with which such demagogues as the 
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“red-criers” are attempting to shackle 
the people of the United States. The 
teachers must “stand and be counted” 
among those who fight for the freedoms 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights, and 
never be found among those who hide 
behind those same guarantees. 

It is not honorable for a teacher to 
sit idly by, and do nothing, while his 
freedom to teach is being stolen from 
him. It is not being honest to the 
profession of teaching to submit to such 
imposition. The integrity of the Ameri- 
can teacher and the American School 
is questioned more by silent acceptance, 
than by vociferous rejection of thought 
control by a red-baiting, publicity-seek- 
ing, minority pressure group. Never 
have the schools and teachers of Amer- 
ica faced such a test of their honor and 
integrity. 


We Need a John Swett 


The American schools need a latter- 
day John Swett. Every teacher and 
administrator is potentially just that. In 
the Pacific School and Home Journal of 
August 1880, Swett emphasized the 
value and influence of the teacher when 
he wrote: 


When I ponder over the far-reach- 
ing influence of the teacher and the 
school, I comprehend, in some meas- 
ure the relation of our national well- 
being, of our American system of free 
public schools—the best, notwith- 
standing its defects and short-comings, 
that the world has ever known. It is 
the duty of every teacher to strive with 
all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his might, to perfect a system 
of education which shall train a race 
of men and women in the next genera- 
tion, that shall inherit, with the bound- 
less resources of our favored land 
something of the energy, enterprise, 
talent, and character of the sturdy 
pioneers who settled and subdued the 
wilderness, in addition to the refining 
influences of a higher culture and 
broader knowledge. I hold nothing in 
common with the faint-hearted citi- 
zens who are beginning to despair of 
the future of our country. The Anglo- 
Saxon race, even in its ruder years, al- 
ways possessed an inherent power of 
self government. Tell me not that now, 
when its stubborn vitality, expended 
so long in overrunning and colonizing 
the world is guided by intelligence 
and refined by civilization — that this 
race is stricken and palsied by social 
disturbance and communism. Our 
country is not yet included in the long 
list 

“Of nations scattered like the chaff 

Blown from the threshing floor 

of God.” 


S. M. Brownell Named 
U. S. Commissioner 


President Eisenhower on October 14 
appointed Samuel M. Brownell of New 
Haven, Connecticut, as United States 
Commissioner of Education, filling the 
vacancy caused by the recent death of 
Lee M. Thurston. He reported to his 
new post November 15. 


Dr. Brownell, brother of Attorney- 
General Herbert Brownell, was profes- 
sor of educational administration at 
Yale University and president of the 
New Haven State Teachers College. 
Before joining the Yale University fac- 
ulty in 1938, he was for nine years 
superintendent of schools at Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan. 

-The newly appointed commissioner 
is a life member of the NEA, has been 
a member of AASA since 1928. He was 
president of the NEA Department of 
Higher Education, 1950-51, is now 
chairman of the Accrediting Committee 
for the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. 


Aid Available for 
War Orphans 


Many war orphans do not know that 
California provides help for them during 
the school years. Most of the children who 
have been deprived of their father’s guid- 
ance by war sorely need the funds that are 
available. 


Eligibility includes natural children, step- 
children or adopted children of a service 
man who died in war service (WW I, 
WW II, or Korea) or as a result of service 
in these wars. They must have lived in 
California at least five years before apply- 
ing (their fathers do not have to have been 
in California); application may be made at 
age 16 and must be made before age 21; 
payments of $20 a month are made during 
the high school period and $40 a month 
during attendance at college, or other ad- 
vanced trade or business school, or univer- 
sity until education is finished or age 27 
is reached. 


Scholarships of varying amounts and 
with different eligibility requirements are 


also available. 

Some teachers know of the provisions of 
this Act, but it has been observed that 
many others do not know of them. 

I shall be happy to answer inquiries from 
any interested teacher or student concern- 
ing this program. 


Very sincerely, 


MARY JO BLACK, Chairman 

Education of War Orphans Commission 
American Legion, Dept. of California 
369 Colusa Avenue, Berkeley 7, Calif. 
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Here is the story of a 
harvest, the fruit of 

an unselfish service to 
the youth of California 


By W. Harold Kingsley 
Acting Director, Field Service, CTA 


HIS is the story of an enlightened 
public service by California Teach- 
ers Association in the name of American 
freedom, performed for the benefit of 
the youth of the state, and which bore 
a fruitful harvest of good will and praise 
for the teaching profession. 
This is the story of the book, “Heri- 
tage of Freedom.” 
Last spring there came to the atten- 
tion of CTA a beautifully lithographed 


production which had been prepared . 


by the students of the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College depicting in striking 
contrasts the enslaving ideologies of 
totalitarianism as opposed to the free- 
doms inherent in the American way of 
living and doing things. The book was 
entitled “Heritage of Freedom.” 

So impressed were those who saw it 
that they purchased the lithographed 
production in large quantity, as a means 
of driving home to the minds of Cali- 
fornia’s youth appreciation of the treas- 
ures inherent in the American freedoms. 

It is nearly impossible to describe 
this unique publication in a manner 
which would bring to the reader the full 
force of its effective presentation. 


Graphic and Colorful 


The cover is a beautiful reproduction 
of the Liberty Bell imposed on a land- 
scaped background of a valley, a school 
house and mountains. 


THANK YOU, 
GOVERNOR 


California’s Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight wrote this about “Heritage”: 


“It is a graphic presentation of a 
very important subject and I am sure 
will help to make our young people 
more familiar with the basis of our 
Nation’s greatness.” 





CHEERS FROM THE PRESS 

California Feature Service, serving more than 700 newspapers in California, had 
this to say about CTA: 

“Many parents who visited their children’s schools in observance of National 
Education Week saw displayed in the school libraries a handsomely printed booklet 
entitled ‘Heritage of Freedom.’ 

“This remarkable pamphlet, which is sponsored by the California Teachers 
Association, is such an excellent and visually dramatic portrayal of the 180 degree 
contrast between American ideals and totalitarian ideologies, both Fascist and 
Communist, that it deserves the widest possible distribution. 

“Particularly instructive is the book’s revelation of the essential sameness of 
totalitarian doctrine, whatever brand name it bears. That is a lesson that so many 
in American intellectual life learned hard, after years of insisting that Soviet slave 
labor camps were in some way different from Nazi concentration camps, that 
Stalin’s purges of political opponents were somehow kindlier than Hitler's, and 
that the deliberate starvation of millions of Ukrainian peasants was for some 










On the inside, pages opposite each 
other thunder the contrasting factors 
basic to tyranny on one hand and 
democracy on the other. This is done 
through the use of photographs and 
quotations from totalitarian books, 
speeches and statements on one hand 
and on the other by contrasting quota- 
tions from the apostles of American 
freedom. Thus the virus of Goebbels’ 
thinking, characterized in the book as 
“Degradation,” is on the page opposite 
the picture and words of John Stuart 
Mill labelled “Integrity.” 

Brutality in statements of Nazi and 
Fascist slogans is contrasted against the 
words of dignity as voiced by Thomas 
Paine. 

Bigotry as depicted by Hitler and 
Mussolini in earnest conversation, em- 
phasized by a quotation from the Nazi 
Primer, is brought out against the in- 
spiring words of James Madison on the 
subject of Education. 

Thus, too, the falsehood of Spengler 
is displayed in contrast with the words 
of the Bible, “. . . and ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” 


Protect Curiosity 

On the back cover is a plea for pro- 
tection by Americans of the “holy 
curiosity of inquiry.” It contains this 
statement: “The children we teach will 
some day inherit everything you and I 
possess—our problems as well as our 


reason less to be condemned than the Nazi persecution of the Jews. 

“In masterful fashion, ‘Heritage of Freedom’ dispels any lingering distinction 
between these twin evils. The California Teachers Association is to be highly 
commended for this invaluable contribution to the workshop of tools employed 
by our schools today in teaching good citizenship.” 


property — everything, that is, except 
our knowledge. They must acquire 
knowledge for themselves. Fortunately, 
we live in a land where they can do 
just that—in our American public 
schools.” 

On the bottom of the back page is 
the statement that the book is spon- 
sored and presented by the California 
Teachers Association. 

Copies were mailed to all junior and 
senior high schools and junior colleges 
and to local teacher clubs, with the 
information that more copies would be 
available for classes or for public dis- 
tribution at a price covering the cost of 
printing and mailing. 

Extensive Mailing 

So that leaders outside the profession 
might be made aware of the action by 
members of the teaching profession to 
instill devotion ‘to American freedoms 
in the hearts of young people, copies 
were also sent to California’s delegation 
to Congress, to members of the State 


THANK YOU, 
PAT BROWN 


Attorney General Edmund G. (Pat) 
Brown had this to say: “I think you 


are to be congratulated upon taking 
the initiative in sponsoring this book- 
let and making copies available to 
the high schools and junior high 
schools of the State.” 
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Legislature, and to other state officers. 
Leaders of two great veterans organi- 
zations were informed of the project 
sponsored by CTA. They asked that 
they be permitted to send copies of the 
hook to their posts throughout Cali- 
fornia. These copies were provided for 
them and went forth with covering let- 
ters from the California Departments 
of the American Legion and Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

At the same time and at the request 
of the president of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, copies were dis- 
tributed to delegates at one of their 
large regional conventions. 

Every member of CTA serving as 
they do in America’s most democratic 
institution of all—the public schools— 
has reason to be proud of the project 
which the organized teaching profes- 
sion has sponsored to assist the public 
schools in their citizenship classes. 


But this is only part of the story. Within 
4 matter of two or three days after the mail- 
ings went forth, a veritable deluge of letters 
of praise poured into the CTA office-in 
San Francisco. Excerpts from some of these 
letters are printed in boxes accompanying 
this article. It is too bad that every letter 
which has been received could not be given 
equally prominent display, but limitations 
of space prevent this. 

Eight letters about the book came from 
California members of Congress. Jack 
Shelley of San Francisco wrote that “‘it 
points up all the basic and fundamental 
truths we Americans believe in... . I am 
sure the young men and women of Califor- 
nia will benefit by the wise choice of mate- 
rial and quotations.” 

Gordon L. McDonough, Congressman 
from a district in Los Angeles, wrote: “This 
publication is by far the best I have seen 
for use in the school system to combat sub- 
versive influences, ... and to implant... . 
true ideals of American liberty and indi- 
vidual freedom. My congratulations to 
you.” 

Other quotes from Congressmen: John J. 


LEGION LEADER 
LAUDS BOOK 


With a copy of “Heritage of Free- 
dom” sent to every Legion Post in 
California went a letter signed by 
Malcolm Champlin, California 


Americanism Chairman, in which he 


said: “We are sure that every Post 
Americanism Chairman and Com- 
mander will be heartened to be 
made aware of this contribution by 
the teachers of the state to the efforts 
of the public schools in bringing 
home to the minds of youth the 
values of American freedoms.” 
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U. 8S. SENATOR SENDS PRAISE 


U. S. Senator Thomas H. Kuchel writes: “‘Heritage of Freedom’. . 


. is excep- 


tionally well done and the California Teachers Association is to be complimented 


for its sponsorship of this booklet. The role of the public schools in instilling 
a love of country and a strong faith in democracy in the minds of youth cannot 
be overestimated. The graphic presentation of American freedoms in ‘Heritage 
of Freedom’ should be of great assistance in this program.” 





Allen Jr., of Oakland: It “should prove a 
real inspiration at an important state of 
their (students’) Craig Hosmer, 
Long Beach: “California Teachers Associa- 
tion has sponsored an. . 


lives.” 


. effective move 
toward the realization in your youth of the 
inherent greatness of our political system. 
Congratulations!” 

James B. Utt, Santa Ana: It is “indeed a 
laudable endeavor.” 
received 
congressmen 


Letters of appreciation were 
from secretaries of several 
who were absent from Washington when 
the book was received. They include Rep- 
resentatives Younger, San Mateo: William 
S. Mailliard, San Francisco. 

From State Legislators came a volume of 
written communications expressing praise 
for the book and the action of teachers in 
sponsoring its distribution. Wrote Senator 
Arthur H. Breed, Jr., of Alameda County: 
“You have performed a patriotic service to 
your country by creating and distributing 
this document. . This is a marvelous 
start on what I hope will be a continuing 
project of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation.” 

Senator F. Presley Abshire of Geyserville 
declared in a letter that “the California 
Teachers Association is to be commended 
for sponsoring the booklet and making 
copies available to . . . high schools in the 
state. .. . May your guiding influence con- 
tinue for better public schools in California.” 

From Senator Gerald J. O’Gara of San 
Francisco comes the written conviction that 
“. . . this booklet will make a lasting im- 
pression in the minds of today’s youth of 
America’s great freedoms. May I also add 
that I think the layout of the booklet is 
most effective, and the quotations exceed- 
ingly well chosen.” 

Senator Nathan F. Coombs of Napa, who 
is a past department commander of the 
American Legion, said of the book that “It 
is educational and . . . should be a reminder 

. of the blessings under which we live.” 

Many members of the State Assembly 
commended the CTA and “Heritage of 
Freedom.” 

The following excerpts are typical: 
Caspar W. Weinberger, San Francisco: 

. a most striking and memorable pres- 
entation.” 

Willis W. Bradley, Long Beach: “. .. an 
excellent presentation and meriting thor- 
ough approval. . . . It will help to create 
better Americans.” 

Glenard P. Lipscomb, Los Angeles (re- 
cently elected to Congress): “. . . it will be 
of benefit to all who receive it.” 


rr 


H. W. “Pat” Kelly, Shafter: “. . . fine 
work by the teaching profession.” 
Herbert R. Klocksiem, Long Beach: 


. “a classic . . . should be in every home 
. inspiring, informative and dynamic.” 
William F. (Bill) Marsh, North Holly- 

wood: “. . . it is EXCELLENT.” 

Stanley T. Tomlinson, Santa Barbara: 
. most interesting and informative .. . 

a real contribution.” 


ee 


Letters of appreciation came also from 
State Senator Jack B. Tenney of Los An- 
geles, and State Assemblymen Edwin S. 
“Ed” Bulen, Escondido; LeRoy E. Lyon, 
Jr., of Fullerton; Charles E. Chapel of 
Inglewood; Wallace D. Henderson, Fresno; 
Don Hobbie, Oroville; Frank Luckel, San 
Diego; and Francis Lindsay, Loomis. 

School people throughout the state were 
likewise enthusiastic over the booklet and 
its sponsorship by CTA. Orders for addi- 
tional copies have already necessitated a 
second printing and orders are still coming 
in daily. 

Typical of administrative responses is 
that contained in a letter from Dr. Alexan- 
der J. Stoddard, Los Angeles Superintend- 
ent, who writes: “Congratulations to the 
California Teachers Association on sponsor- 
ing and presenting the beautiful and effec- 
tive booklet on HERITAGE OF FREE- 
DOM. This study of contrasts is one of the 
best presentations I have seen on this sub- 
ject. Thanks to the California Teachers 
Association for making this contribution 
available to us.” 


If there is any lesson to be learned 
from the unique success of this 1953 
enterprise of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation it is probably this: that public 
service without hope of reward is the 
kind of service that brings the greatest 
reward. 


V.F.W. HEAD 
COMMENDS CTA 


All California Posts of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars received a 
copy of “Heritage of Freedom” sent 
them by the VFW. Gordon H. Win- 
ton, Jr., Department Commander, in 


a letter to CTA, said: “The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars . . . wishes to com- 
mend your organization on_ this 
excellent presentation and to con- 
gratulate you upon making it avail- 
able to the schools throughout the 
State of California.” 








By Cora M. Hicks 


O season of the year affords better 
opportunity for building spiritual 
values than Christmas, so rich in story 
and song. Children’s interest, too, may 
be all but wholly captured with a mini- 
mum of effort. 

However, the inestimable importance 
of the Christmas theme requires that it 
be carefully and reverently done. For 
sometimes when the impact of Christ- 
mas is upon us we forget that the Babe 
in the manger is the same One who is 
to die upon the Cross of Calvary thirty- 
three years later. 

A nice bit of teaching along this line 


Your Address, Please? 


More than 4000 CTA members 
failed to receive their copies of CTA 
Journal for September — and almost 
that many copies have been undeliv- 
erable in succeeding months. The 
reason for non-delivery was that 
proper addresses were not on file 
in our circulation department. Un- 
der present postal regulations, maga- 
zines are not forwarded, nor are 
they returned to the publisher. They 
are destroyed! The post office re- 
moves the address label and returns 
it to our San Francisco office. We 
try to “make good” as far as our 
extra stocks will go. But it is im- 
possible to estimate losses. It is im- 
portant, if you want to receive every 
copy of your Journal, to provide us 
with your proper address at least a 
month before normal delivery date. 


Spiritual Values 


The Christmas season offers an opportunity to 


tell the Great Story through resourceful direction 


of drama, music, and art students 


was accomplished last year at Corona 
Junior High School when Paul W. 
Crable of the speech arts department 
presented his beautiful sacred play 
entitled “Joy of Man’s Desiring.” This 
very creditable production was drama- 
tized by a well-chosen cast from his 
ninth-grade speech arts classes and 


' given to the community as a pre-Christ- 


mas meditation. 


A Christmas Panorama 


Inspired by Bach’s “Jesu, Joy of 
Man’s Desiring,” Mr. Crable chose the 
title of his play from this beautiful 
paean of exultation and hope. Twice 
during the play this chorale of Bach’s 
was played as a piano solo to give 
tone and mood to this sacred drama. 
Freighted with spirit-building values, 
this inspiring drama delved deeply into 
the significance of Christ’s life while on 
earth, of His works, and of His vicari- 
ous death, as well as of His joyous birth. 
In all, its author would give us a theme- 
composite for commemorating at Christ- 
mas time the greatest event of all time, 
God’s Gift to the world. 

Into the sacred fabric of his play the 
author has woven the factual highlights 
of the Christ story based upon Biblical 
information. These facts he has re- 
vealed by means of a conversation 
between his two leading characters, 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, and James, 
the brother of our Lord. The action 
takes place following the resurrection; 
the year is 33 A. D. Against a har- 
monizing and impressive background 
made possible by the projection of col- 
ored slides of relevant Judean scenes 


upon a curtain extending across the 
stage, rear, the conversation between 
Mary and James forms the basic thread 
of the story. 


Four Scenes of Drama 


During the four scenes—The Three 
Crosses on Calvary, A Hillside Over- 
looking Bethlehem (The Shepherds 
Scene), The Court of Herod, The House 
of Mary and Joseph—Mary and James 
occupy places at the right center of the 
stage. Mary in her quiet, tender way 
reveals to James as each scene appears 
the significance of each passing inci- 
dent. Mary’s unfolding of this sacred 
story is in answer to questions from 
James, as they are stimulated by the 
scenes. 

Augmenting and enriching the play, 
choral interludes of traditional Christ- 
mas carols were sung by the junior 
high school glee club of sixty voices, 
under the direction of Hugh Thomas, 
their instructor. Solemn and reverent 
mood music was furnished by the 
school concert band, under the baton 
of Director Richard Becker. 

As a postlude, a fifth slide showing 
the interior of a church, the sanctuary 
of worship, was projected on the cur- 
tain while the entire ensemble sang the 
majestic hymn, “The Church’s One 
Foundation.” Mr. Crable here in his 
climactic conclusion would re-enact in 
song and scene God’s great divine 
objective, His church universal. 

Slides depicting the necessary Judean 
scenes were done in color and prepared 
by Max Butler, art instructor at the 
junior high school. 
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Can You Take It With You? 


Salary schedules for teachers show 


median raise for state was $431 


By Garford G. Gordon 


Assistant Director of Research, CTA 


$7000. It begins to look as though 
Peak Eighty-two Hundred will be con- 
quered even as was Mount Everest. 

At the other end of the schedule, the 
goal of a minimum of not less than 
$3600 a year for fully qualified teachers 
is rapidly being achieved. In 1952-53, 
82 per cent of the districts reporting 
had minimums of less than this figure. 
In 1953-54 only 28 per cent will fail to 
reach this goal. The median starting 
salary for fully credentialed but inex- 
perienced teachers will be $4698 this 
year and in almost one-fourth of the 
districts they will get $3800 or more. 
In fact, six districts reported minimums 
over $4200. 

Another bright spot revealed by the 
survey is the size of the spread between 
the average salaries paid in large and 
small districts. The median of the aver- 
age salaries for 1953-54 in districts of 
100 to 500 ADA is $4450 while the 
median in districts of over 10,000 ADA 
is $4625. This difference of $175 in 
the medians of the average salaries in 
small and large districts is in marked 
contrast to the national picture. As 
reported by William Armentrout in the 
November, 1953, Phi Delta Kappan, 
NEA survey results indicate that on a 
nation-wide scale the largest city dis- 
tricts pay almost $1700 more than the 
smallest ones do. It would appear that 
California is making real progress 
toward equalization. 


Long Trip to Top 

A spot that is not so bright was 
revealed by the reports on the number 
of years it will take teachers to reach 
maximums provided in the 1953-54 
schedules. For California as a whole, 
the median is almost thirteen and one- 
half years; while in the larger districts 
it is fifteen years. Also, the bunch of 
carrots being dangled in front of the 
plodding teacher’s nose has been en- 
larged. The median raise in minimums 
was $358 while the median raise in 


maximums was $519. Whether or not 
you can take it with you, you are going 
to have to hang around quite a while 
to get it. 

Progress was made toward the pro- 
fessional goal of doing away with salary 
differences based on differences in the 
grade level at which teachers serve, 
according to the results of our survey. 
The median raise in average salaries 
was $375 in secondary districts, whereas 
it was $436 in elementary districts. The 
elementary districts are catching up in 
maximums and minimums, too. The 
median raise in elementary minimums 
was $389, while the median raise in 
secondary minimums was $308. The 
median raise in elementary maximums 
was $512, while for secondary maxi- 
mums the median raise was $488. 


Unified Districts Lead 


Unified districts and other districts 
having elementary and secondary units 
under the same administration did the 
best, however, in the way of raises. The 
median raise in average salaries was 
$461 for these districts. The median 
increase in their maximums was $569. 
However, the median for the increase 
in their minimums was only $343. It is 
in these districts that the biggest spread 
between minimum and maximum sal- 
aries is found. They also tend to require 
more years of service to reach maximum 
salaries than do districts having juris- 
diction over only one level. 

Although they did quite well in the 
matter of raises, teachers do not need 
to worry about being asked for loans 
by indigent principals and superintend- 
ents. The pattern for administrative 
raises was much more irregular than 
that for teacher increases, so that it is 
not possible to give exact figures as yet. 
But most administrators received in- 
creases comparable to those given 
teachers. In several cases administra- 
tors who had not received salary adjust- 
ments for several years were given large 
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increases, but others who had received 
important adjustments in previous years 
got no increases at this time. 

Over two-thirds of the districts re- 
ported having administrative salary 
schedules. Twenty-five of these had 
adopted such schedules for the first 
time this year. Seventy-nine reported 
that their administrative schedules were 
based on the teachers’ schedule, and 
twenty-four stated that their admin- 
istrative schedule was established on 
some other objective basis. 


May Be Higher 

The survey covered only districts 
that have local teachers organizations, 
so that it may be that the salary picture 
given here is somewhat better than it 
would have been had all districts in the 
state been included. On the other hand, 
294 districts that were included formed 
a good sample of the school systems of 
the state. Only very small districts 
having less than one hundred ADA 
were not well represented. It must also 
be remembered that the figures reported 
are based on salary schedules and not 
on actual salaries paid teachers. Since 
some of the districts having the best 
schedules also have very large numbers 
of teachers, actual average salaries for 
California for 1953-54 should be above 
those given here. However, the figures 
on actual salaries will not be made 
available by the State Department of 
Education until early next spring. 
Watch for a further report in the 
Journal at that time. 
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And even though Johnny Statz will dis- 
agree with me, and I know his Father is 
Doctor Samuel Statz, famous professor of 
botany, I still say the pine tree is an 
evergreen. 
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Responsibility 


HILDREN are not what they used 

to be. And having made the 

jump, first from grade-teaching up to 

college-level and now back again to the 

grades, I am glad that children have 
changed. 

While it is true that children are not 
nearly so comfortable to live with as 
they were back in the days when we 
put them in a seat and kept them there, 
and when even the whisperer was an 
outlaw, it is equally true that they now 
have a more interesting background of 
experiences. They show more initia- 
tive and creativeness than did the sub- 
dued and respectful generation that has 
grown up to be their parents. 

Children have changed along with 
our general pattern of living. The 
grade children I taught earlier were 
restrained, when necessary, not only by 
their mothers and by their fathers, but 
by relatives making a home with the 
family, as well as by adult neighbors. 

Now many children—and especially 
our migrant-worker children — come 
from homes and neighborhoods where 
practically all the adults are away most 
of the children’s waking hours. They 
lack the sense of security experienced 
by children of the older order of home- 
life who knew that there was generally 
someone nearby to protect them from 
the results of immature judgment. 

Living with children in the school- 
room today, consequently, is a greater 
challenge than it has ever been. Group- 
living does not come easily to the chil- 
dren who have known few restraints. 
And certain restraints are necessary 
even in a wholesomely free schoolroom 
environment if the child is to learn and 
to help others learn—and if the teacher 
is to preserve the nerve-energy neces- 
sary to poise and understanding. 

Just before parting with my fourth 
grade pupils at the end of the latest 
school year, I thanked them for the 
good times that had come to me through 
them. Not to be outdone by me, and 
losing no opportunity even at the last 
moment to say their say, I received 
thank-you’s in full measure. 

Finally, when there was little left to 
be said, Refugio piped out falteringly, 
“Thank you, Miss Elliott, for making 
us free and re- re- responsible.” 











That child, who labored jn 


of his lately the us 


acquired English, had 


unwittingly put into potent juxtapog. | 


tion two words on which the children’ 
3 
—as well as our Own—security rests 


Free and Responsible 


Through the media of music, rhythms 
the plastic arts, stories, dramatics wai 
group-speaking I had helped to release 
some tensions so that the children had 
come to know a feeling that we Called 
“being free.” But grasping the idea of 
“being responsible” had not come % 
easily. I fear that not only to Refugio 
but to many of the others, the term Was 
still an abstract general notion rather 
than a motivating idea. 

Refugio was probably parroting some 
words that he had come to know were 
great favorites of mine. 

He did not know that I had neyer 
had any training in the methodology of 
inculcating a sense of responsibility 
The fact that my own gropings wer 
not too successful was evinced by cer. 
tain continued waste of materials and 
loss or destruction of equipment, and 
by the children’s too frequent failure 
to follow simple directions for the ful. 
fillment of such practical assignments 
as going on an errand. 

I do not hold that these children are 
less responsible than were my earlier 
pupils. I know now that I was then 
more concerned with the other “Ry 
than I was with this fourth “R.” 


A Forgotton R 


In my earlier teaching—and, in fact, 
throughout my own schooling—there 
was little deliberate effort, of which | 
now have remembrance, toward devel- 
oping responsibility as a functioning 
concept. 

But children being what they now 
are (from having lived as they must 
live), it is incumbent upon us as edv- 
cators not to leave this fundamental 
phase of their personality development 
to accidental guidance. 





Character Modeling 


Among other things, children should 
be made to earn desired privileges by 
showing themselves to be responsible 
school- world citizens. Parents and 
teachers should cooperate more closely 
to try to bring about this desired devel 
oment. Last, but certainly not least, 
teacher-training institutions should send 
out teachers who have had at least a 
much training in the art of character 
modeling as in the art of—let us say— 
clay-modeling. 
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ODAY’S young people are discover- 
co that visual experiences can help 
develop their understanding and 


hem ; 
ippreciation of new knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and skills, effectively and pleas- 


antly. Much of the credit for their 
discovery must go to television, motion 
pictures, and illustrated magazines— 
and even educationally oriented comic 
hooks. Since they have found their 
informal visual learning experiences at 
home satisfying, high school students 
expect their classroom learning experi- 
ences to be equally satisfying. 

This expectation poses a challenge to 
high school instruction. 

Meeting the challenge requires that 
high school teachers exploit the ele- 
ments that make a medium such as 
television interesting to their students. 

Some people may think that to do 
so will bring about the triumph of the 
“gimmick” in the classroom. There- 
fore, they maintain that the teacher 
should stick to established teaching 
practices and stay away from frills. 


No Frills Wanted 


But teachers do not want to clutter 
up their instruction with gimmicks; 
they do not want frills; and they do not 
want to turn instruction into entertain- 
ment. Just as surely, however, they do 
not want to stick to any three R’s copy- 
book approach to instruction. They 
want to make their instruction more 
meaningful. That is what is behind the 
thought of a teacher who says, “I wish 
my students would be as enthusiastic 
about their school work as they are 
about television. Isn’t there something 
in the medium that I can apply to my 
instruction?” 

There is. It is the reinforcement of 
verbalized concepts through visual 
training aids. 

For that reason, teachers everywhere 
are pressing their school administrations 
to purchase visual teaching aids. By 
supplementing their instruction with 
“visuals,” they know that they can help 
young people go through a more com- 
plete learning experience than one 
based merely upon verbalization. 

But with limited budgets, most 
schools find it difficult to buy all of the 
Visuals that teachers need. 


Does this mean, then, that the black- 
board must remain, in most cases, the 
only visual aid teachers can use? 


Tap New Resources 


Certainly not. Every high school has 
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Here is a challenge to many high school departments 


to cooperate in making full use of visual aids in learning 


By Donald P. Smith and J. Kurt Gardner 


a largely untapped resource from which 
visual teaching aids can be developed. 
It is the student body, the teaching 
staff, the art department, and the man- 
ual training department. 


By using the facilities of the art and 
manual training departments, the crea- 
tive ideas of teachers and students alike 
can make teaching and learning a 
richer, more satisfying experience. The 
art rooms and the manual training 
shops can be turned into workshops 
where various visual learning experi- 
ences can be devised; where verbal 
abstractions can be drawn together and 
changed into easily perceived visual 
forms. 

Assume that the science teacher 
wants to describe Boyle’s law. To do 
this effectively, he needs a visual rep- 
resentation. Without funds to buy a 
chart, he calls upon the art teacher for 
help in making one. The art teacher, 
in turn, asks his students for volunteers 
to work out trial illustrations. 


Many Talents Needed 


Other teachers, too, can work with 
art teachers and their students to pre- 
pare the visual aids they need for 
almost any subject matter. Word charts, 
illustrated charts, flannel board presen- 
tations, posters, and other two-dimen- 
sional aids, can be made—with no 
other expense than for simple materials 
—by individual students or groups, 
right in the art room. 

The experience the art student under- 
goes as he develops and works on visual 
aid projects that tie in with his other 
classes is invaluable. First, he experi- 
ences satisfaction from carrying out a 


responsibility for devising part of his 
own classmates’ learning experience. 
Second, he gains added skill and under- 
standing in using the materials and tools 
of art. For example, in making a chart 
he must determine what kind of illus- 
tration will convey an idea clearly; 
what kind and size of lettering will be 
effective to the viewer; what colors will 
both enforce the idea and be pleasing. 


Aid for the Aids 


When models, cutaways, and other 
three-dimensional aids are necessary, 
joint projects can be worked out be- 
tween the art and manual training 
departments. The science teacher may 
need a wood model of an atom’s struc- 
ture. This is available commercially; 
but how much better to have students 
design and make it. The English 
teacher may want a replica of an Eliza- 
bethan stage. Again, manual training 
students and art students can work 
together on the project. And each 
gains an appreciation of the subject 
matter—in this case English—far be- 
yond the limits of the visual aid project. 





The camera club, too, is a resource 
for creative visual aids. Instructional 
slides and prints—even simple motion 
pictures—can be prepared by its mem- 
bers for various subjects. 





In all, a fuller utilization of the 
resources within a high school can help 
each teacher make his instruction a 
more interesting and, therefore, a more 
meaningful learning experience for his 
students. To the teacher that means 
the additional satisfaction that grows 
out of creative instruction. 








COMMENCEMENT 


AST June I was invited to attend 

the commencement exercises of a 
rural elementary school. The school 
was not far from a large metropolitan 
center, and it took us only about thirty 
minutes to travel the broad highway to 
the schoolhouse. 


When we arrived, many cars were 
parked in front of the schoolhouse, not 
small and dingy cars, but new Cadil- 
lacks, and Buicks, denoting the pros- 
perity of the farm community. 


The schoolhouse was a white, clap- 
board building with the year 1878 in 
large numerals above the front door. 
The old bell tower rose sharply from 
the schoolhouse roof and could be seen 
across the landscape for several miles. 
Although the countryside itself was a 
beautiful setting, no attempt had been 
made to improve the immediate sur- 
roundings; no flowers, no grass, no 
gardens softened the severe architec- 
tural lines of the building. 


As we entered the schoolhouse, it 
was apparent that this was a com- 
munity meeting. Everyone had turned 
out to celebrate the graduation of the 
six children of the eighth grade. Moth- 
ers, fathers, grandmothers, grandfathers, 
babies, and friends were there. The 
room was buzzing with repressed ex- 
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citement. As we waited for the pro- 
gram and listened to bits of conversa- 
tion, it was apparent that these people 
loved their school—that it had a mean- 
ing for them beyond that which a 
neighborhood school had for parents in 
a big city. It was theirs. They belonged 
to it and it belonged to them. It was 
an important part of their life and 
expressed what they wanted for their 


children. 


Musical Beginning 


The program began with music. An 
elderly man had been employed by 
this school district to teach music to the 
children. He taught music both at 
school and privately to the young resi- 
dents of this community. He was 
obviously devoted to the children, but 
his profession had not earned him 
monetary rewards if one could judge 
by his personal appearance. Each child 
in the school played the piano. For the 
younger ones, it would be only a few 
notes. The nine- and _ten-year-olds 
played little pieces and the twelves and 
thirteens, more complicated arrange- 
ments. The parents beamed during 
this long and arduous program. With 
the exception of one or two, the pieces 
were mechanical and played haltingly. 
The children were nervous and ill at 





By Faith Smitter 


ease, but dutifull er 
musical tasks. _— thei 

As we waited for the next portion of 
the program, we looked about the 
room. The only signs of the children’s 
efforts were watercolors placed high 
above the picture molding so that * 
craned our necks to see them. They 
were pictures of pussy willows — aj 
similar in color and structure and obvi. 
ously painted from the same pussy 
willow bouquet. I had painted puss 
willows like that. Any one of th 
watercolors could have been mine 
twenty-five years before. 

The next portion of the program was 
a series of tableaux. Each tableau rep. 
resented a month of the year, The 
homemade curtains were drawn back 
and in the center of the little stage a 
a large picture frame, and in the frame 
was a scene depicting January; thre 
children in raincoats, boots, and raip. 
hats. At the left stood a child holding 
a large sign saying JANUARY. At the 
right side of the picture was a group of 
children who sang about the rain and 
the cold. February was, of course, 
George Washington chopping dow 
the cherry tree; March, kites; April 
showers; May, baskets; and June, fish- 
ing. Each tableau had its song and it 
sign informing those of the audience 
who might fail to recognize the season 
depicted. 

At the end of the series of tableau, 
the lights went on, and for a moment] 
thought a swarm of bees had come in 
through the open door. I realized that 
the sound was not quite right for bees 
and looked around to see what strange 
manner of animal was causing the 
noise. No animals or bees had come 
through the front door. The lights had 
awakened the babies, and the twenty 
or thirty babies, waking up from the 
glare of the lights, made a strange hum 
in the room. Mothers and fathers re 
arranged their children, picked them 
up, comforted them, and as they 
quieted down, we went on with the 
program. 

The speaker of the evening was é 
teacher who had taught in that very 
school fifty years before. She spoke 
with enthusiastic nostalgia about her 
years in that school. She told anecdote 
about her pupils, several of whom wet 
in the audience that night. She recalled 
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1 P 


shat John had sat in this corner of the 

m, and Susie, here. She recalled a 
ae gcolat Christmas program in the 
1901, and she noted that the 
ol was just the same as in those 

of her youth. Nothing had 
changed except the placement of the 
id stove. It used to be in the middle 
of the room, and now it was placed to 
one side. The color of the chalk board 
was green, whereas fifty years ago it 
iad been black. Otherwise, things 
seemed to be the same, and she was 
happy to be back and to relive in this 
gmiliar setting the beginning of her 
teaching career. She stepped a half a 
century back in time and a few differ- 
ences were there to disturb her. 


year 
gcho 
days 


Children Speak 


Then came the commencement exer- 
cises. Four boys and two girls were 
to graduate from the eighth grade. The 
valedictorian of the class was an imma- 
ture little girl of thirteen years. She 
had long, uncurled hair, a flat chest, 
and simple, childish clothes. She 
stepped forward to make her valedic- 
torian speech. It was all about “democ- 
rey” and “‘cooperation”’ and the 
“esponsibility of citizenship.’’ The 
speech was long and the words obvi- 
ously too big for her immature mind 
and understanding. She raced along 
with a marvelous verbal facility until 
her good memory deserted her. Panic 
overtook her momentarily, but the 
teacher in the wings prompted her and 
she went on. The speech was difficult, 
but she finished with only two other 
promptings. The salutatorian was the 
other girl in the graduating class, more 
mature, more poised, and more relaxed. 
Her speech, too, was adult devised and 
concerned such things as “holding the 
torch high” and “being the leader of 
the next generation.” She finished with- 
out a lapse of memory. 


Next came the presentation of diplo- 
mas by the president of the school 
board. These were the tangible evi- 
dences that the pupils had completed 
the requirements of the eighth grade 
and were prepared to embark on a new 
segment of living. Then the small 
orchestra played the familiar theme 
from Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance. 
The three members of the school board 
led the recession. The two girls fol- 
lowed and then the four boys, three 
litle ones and one tall and gangly. Two 
teachers completed the line of march, 
the principal first, straight and digni- 
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fied, with measured step as befitting the 
musical selection. Behind her came the 
teacher of the primary children, less 
certain, less determined, with her head 
bowed by the dignity of the situation. 
As the music stopped, the parents re- 
laxed from the tension over the per- 
formance of their offspring, and then 
the party began. 





We all went into the next room for 
coffee; soda pop for the children, and 
chocolate cakes, orange layer cakes, 
mocha cakes, apple pies, the prize reci- 
pes of each family. The hospitality 
and the friendliness of these rural 
people were apparent in the food they 
had brought to celebrate the occasion. 
This was their school and they loved it. 
They talked about the old days and 
what fun they had had. They talked 
about the new dam and the changes 
that they feared it might make. They 
talked about farm subsidies and the 
price of potatoes. The strength of the 
people and the problems of rural life 
and education were all here at this 
graduation exercise. 


Conflict in Culture 


This graduation was not a musical 
comedy production nor a satire devel- 
oped by MGM, but a true story of an 
occurrence that is repeated throughout 
the country with few variations in 
thousands of places each year. The 
significance of such a phenomenon is 
that it represents a basic conflict in 
American culture, one that makes child 
rearing and education confusing and 
difficult. The conflict is brought into 
sharp focus in such a celebration as 
this but is echoed in urban schools and 
communities in certain parents’ de- 
mands to return to the stability of 
earlier days. 


Such parents see in the ways of a 
generation ago the virtues of simple 
living. They feel the warmth of rela- 
tionships in the face-to-face contacts of 
a small community and a small school. 
They fear change, because they believe 
it a threat to those ways of living they 
knew to be good without realizing that 


the methods of a generation ago fit 
children for a life that has passed and 
cannot be recaptured no matter how 
much it was cherished. 


Nostalgia, desire for security and sta- 
bility have blinded these parents to the 
fact that their children are destined to 
live lives that cannot be envisioned 
from where they stand. Many of today’s 
children will live in distant places; their 
responsibilities in their chosen vocations 
will be more complex than ours; their 
knowledge of world problems and skill 
in human engineering must become 
greater than any yet demanded of a 
previous generation. 


Can’t Cope with Change 


The children in this rural school had 
not been educated to cope with change, 
but had been trained in the ways of the 
past. They had memorized their songs, 
practiced their pieces, performed in 
adult-directed tableaux, copied their 
art. Even the speeches were the think- 
ing of adults regarding what adults 
thought children should be thinking. 
Every indication pointed to the fact 
that the children were learning the 
ways of their parents. 


No evidence existed in the classroom, 
the school building, or in the children’s 
work that the children were challenged 
by interests and problems of today. 
They had not improved nor beautified 
their surroundings with flowers or gar- 
dens. No expressions of their feelings 
were reflected in their art. They had 
no hand in planning a program for 
their mothers and fathers. No part of 
the program suggested that the children 
were beginning to understand their 
small world nor to gain visions of 
expanded horizons. 

The children had been trained to 
read, to spell, and to memorize facts, 
which skills are always essential to ade- 
quate living, but no preparation had 
been made for the choices they would 
soon need to make and the responsi- 
bilities they would soon assume for 
which no precedents have been estab- 
lished. Their elders could have no right 
answers to these problems, because the 
solutions are yet to come. Problems of 
conflicting world ideologies, the United 
Nations, inter-racial tensions, war and 
peace, growing traffic and transporta- 
tion hazards, scientific advancement 
versus scientists’ responsibilities are 
upon these children. Other problems 
of perhaps greater significance are 
around the corner. 
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Change, although inevitable, is to a 
significant extent man directed. Change 
should be evaluated in terms of ethical 
values and is to be feared if it is shaped 
by a few men in ways that may be 
detrimental to human welfare. Each 
individual should safeguard the future 
by taking part in guiding the changes 
that will inevitably affect him. The 
belief that clinging to the ways that 
proved good in the past will guarantee 
the security of the future is an ostrich 
technique. This concept is clear in 
certain aspects of living. Few of us 
would cling to the mustard plaster as 
a cure for pneumonia when penicillin 
is available. Few would return to the 
days of child labor and the sweatshop. 


But the need of change is not so 
clear in education. It is evident that 
methods of teaching chemistry and 
physics must be different from twenty- 
five years ago, but the necessity to 
teach children to live together or to 
learn a method of attack on new prob- 
lems rather than “right” answers which 
may not be “right” ten years hence 
does not seem so clear. An education 
based on so-called right answers of the 
past fits a child for a life that is gone 
and makes him a misfit in his own 
culture. 


Need for Adaptability 


We must help children to develop 
values against which to evaluate 
change, always realizing that even the 
so-called eternal verities have under- 
gone major revisions in our lifetime. 
The good life of our puritan forefathers 
is often thought prudish today. The 
frontier concept of law and order would 
be held ruthlessly criminal in contem- 
porary society. In our times children 
cannot grow up to be like their elders. 
They must develop new capacities and 
new insights in order to comprehend 
and control their changing environ- 
ment. Children of our day have few 
precedents and few models on which 
they can safely pattern their behavior. 
We, as adult parents and teachers, must 
be aware that our knowledge and our 
ways of living fall far short of being 
adequate to the times ahead. We can 
only help children to see clearly the life 
around them, help them to gain vistas 
of the problems to come, and help them 
to understand their responsibilities for 
the direction of change that lies in the 
future and which we cannot predict. 

This is the area of confusion and 
conflict in modern child rearing and 
education. Do we educate our chil- 
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California Scholarship Federatioy 
Elects June Sanders of Palo Alto 


By Virginia Waters 
Chairman CSF Publicity Committee 


Miss June Sanders, advisor of Cali- 
fornia Scholarship Federation Chapter 
3c, Palo Alto, was elected state presi- 
dent of CSF when state convention of 
CSF Advisors was held at CTA head- 
quarters, October 17. 

Miss Sanders has been prominent in 
CSF activities since 1942, with the ex- 
ception of one year’s leave of absence 
for study in Europe. She was Central 
Region vice-president from 1946 to 
1949. She succeeds Mrs. Cloyce E. 
Martin of Eureka high school. 


Miss Alice Trueax of Madera high 
school was elected state treasurer of 
CSF. 


Featured each year at CSF conven- 
tion are representatives from the 
twenty-one California colleges offering 
substantial scholarships to high school 
graduates who are life members of 
CSF. Three colleges outside of Califor- 
nia also honor CSF life members with 
full tuition scholarships. The three 
are Yale, University of Chicago, and 
Columbia. 


CSF is encouraging goals for more 
recognition for mentally gifted chil- 
dren. The mentally gifted members of 


dren in the hope that they may hold 
on to the securities of the past, or do 
we leave firm ground to help our chil- 
dren meet a tentative and unknown 
future? 


These rural people held to a belief 
that leads to limitation of children’s 
lives rather than expansion and prog- 
ress. The role of educators as well as 
all those concerned with human well- 
being is to assist parents to turn from 
the false security of the known to the 
hope of greater human realization 
through education for a changing and 
unknown future. The evidences of this 
point of view in education are not uni- 
versally found, but they crop up in 
certain school systems and in classrooms 
across the country. Educational prog- 
ress can be easily obliterated by the 
fears of parents, but just as easily 
nurtured by parents’ courage. 





CSF are, at the same time, being en. 
couraged by their advisors to assume 
positions of leadership for the Preserya. 
tion of the democratic way of life jn 
keeping with their motto: Scholars 
For Service. 


hip 





bl ete Tk: 


Miss June Sanders 


A major move of the recent conven- 
tion was to appoint a committee of 
three to investigate sounder methods 
for CSF financing through student body 
support. 


A separate liaison is being formed 
with California Association of Student 
Councils for more recognition for CSF. 

CSF, as an affiliate of CTA, has an 
official board representative on each 
CTA Section council. 
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By Roy E. Simpson 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 






HE annual national convention of 
Tie Future Farmers of America pro- 
vides an unusual opportunity for a 
supervised educational program for a 
large number of high school agriculture 
gudents in California. The annual con- 
vention in mid-October was an excellent 
aample of an educational program of 
this kind. 

The FFA is an integral part of the 
public school program and is recog- 
nized as such by Congressional Act, by 
the California State Plan for Vocational 
Education, and by those charged with 
the responsibility of local high school 
operation. The Future Farmer program 
is that part of vocational agriculture 
which provides training in rural leader- 
ship and citizenship, cooperation, com- 
munity service, thrift, scholarship and 
other necessary attributes of rural 
living. This annual trip contributes 
directly to these objectives. 

The annual Future Farmer national 
meeting was held at Kansas City, birth- 
place of the FFA as a national organiza- 
tin in 1928. Beginning in 1946, and 
each year since then, from 50 to 125 
California farm youths have found this 
convention program and trip an out- 
standing feature of their educational 
experiences. The usual comment is, 
“This was the most wonderful experi- 
ence of my life.” 

The official national convention busi- 
ness is conducted by two official dele- 
gates from each state. In California, 












































each | these boys are always the immediate 
past state FFA president and the cur- 
____ | ‘ent state president. Candidates for the 
“American Farmer degree” (highest 
national FFA award), other honor win- 
> ners, chapter representatives, judging 
S teams, and adult supervisors are others 
| | who make the trip each year. Boys 
"4 come from almost every county in Cali- 
fornia to make this trip at one time or 

| another, 
wan Preparations for the convention trip 
J are made in the state Future Farmer 
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Future Farmers Plant a Crop 


California FFA leaders enjoy character-building 
experience at national convention 


office in San Luis Obispo and start 
months in advance. Reservations are 
made for a group of 50 in a Kansas City 
hotel and the number of reservations 
is increased as necessary until the date 
of departure. This year there were 64 
persons in the California party. 


An important step is the selection of 
supervisory personnel. One or two 
members of the staff of the State Bureau 
of Agricultural Education, who have 
had a lifetime of experience directing 
farm boys in similar activities, and one 
or two high school agriculture teachers 
with similar backgrounds, make up the 
supervisory staff. A Bureau man is 
always in charge. The expenses of these 
men are paid from a “pool” established 
by the boys themselves. 


Boys Pay Their Way 


Each boy pays about $200 into a 
“pool,” the amount varying in terms of 
actual costs. This covers his first-class 
rail ticket, pullman accommodations, 
service of chartered buses and taxis in 
Kansas City, side-trips to whichever 
point is scheduled that year, and the 
supervision. The boy is then only 
responsible for paying for his own meals 
and spending money. The advance 
money is paid into the state Future 
Farmer treasury, which handles the 
entire financial transaction. 





Citizen Help 


National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television Estimates, in 
the first annual report of its opera- 
tions, declared that 27 noncommer- 
cial TV stations are expected to be 
on the air by the end of 1954. 
NCCET said: “The most significant 
item of progress we have made in 
this first year is the demonstration 
of the fact that it is possible, under 
widely varying conditions and cir- 
cumstances, to rally effective citizen 
help, including financial support, for 
educational television.” 


—Christian Science Monitor, 
Oct. 7, 1953. 


The trip to the corn belt includes 
visits to typical corn-belt farms, pure- 
bred livestock establishments, cream- 
eries, stockyards, and other points of 
interest. Often some historical land- 
mark is visited, such as the “jumping- 
off place” for the ox-wagon teams that 
crossed the plains, or Civil War battle- 
grounds. 


Another phase of the planning is the 
development of group leaders. Each 
year there will be 10 to 12 outstanding 
award winners who have already shown 
leadership potential. Each one is allo- 
cated three to five younger FFA boys. 
The pullman assignments take this 
group arrangement into consideration, 
and each leader has his “corps” in 
adjoining sections. Adult supervisors 
work through the group leaders. 


Learn by Doing 

Every Future Farmer is under expert 
supervision 24 hours per day from the 
time he entrains until the end of the 
trip. However, this supervision takes 
the form of helpful planning to make 
the best use of the trip as an educational 
experience rather than mere custodian- 
ship. The mountains, desert and farm- 
ing areas are subjects of conversation 
on the train ride. Various phases of the 
convention and trips into corn-belt 
farming areas are explained and ana- 
lyzed. The learning process continues, 
and many boys count this trip worth 
weeks of classroom participation. It be- 
comes a part of the “learning by doing” 
philosophy of vocational education. 


The 1953 trip was characterized by 
some different features. Special empha- 
sis was given to the 25th “Silver Anni- 
versary” celebration. Speakers at the 
convention included President Eisen- 
hower and Secretaries Benson and 
Hobby. According to Byron J. Mc- 
Mahon, state FFA Advisor, participa- 
tion in the conference by these national 
celebrities increased the interest and 
attendance. 


All or part of the expenses of many 
boys is always paid by some cooperat- 
ing group. The Santa Fe railway pays 
the total expenses of 10 “American 
Farmer” candidates. The Bank of 
America pays $100 for each of the 12 
award winners. Other boys are annually 
sponsored by awards made by Grange 
or Farm Bureau groups, service clubs 
and similar agencies. However, each 
year quite a few of the boys pay their 
own way, usually from income from 
Future Farmer agriculture enterprises. 
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Council to Study Education 


CCPT encourages group to improve communication 
between state’s widely divergent interests 


What sort of education does California 
want for her children? 

Are schools developing American ideals 
and good citizenship? ~ 

Why are there so many drop-outs in 
high schools? 

What effect are the population changes 
in California having on education? 

What can be done about the teacher 
shortage? 

Should the schools teach controversial 
subjects? 

How are the schools adequately to be 
financed? What are the state and local 
responsibilities in supporting the schools? 


HESE and many other topics of 

interest to parents, educators and 
the general public in California were 
discussed at a state-wide conference 
held at Stanford University this summer. 
The conference was called by the 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, through the cooperation of 
the Stanford School of Education, and 
was called a State Conference on Ap- 
praisal of Educational Problems. 


The California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has had experience with 
so-called Home-School conferences, 
where lay persons and professional edu- 
cators meet. This was the first attempt 
to bring together representatives of 
organizations whose viewpoints on edu- 
cation sometimes differ. Those invited 
to participate included: American Le- 
gion, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, the CIO and AFL, Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau, Federated Wom- 
en’s Clubs, League of Women Voters, 
State Chamber of Commerce and Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, California 
Teachers Association, California Trus- 
tees Association, California Newspaper 
Publishers Association, State Depart- 
ment of Education, professional socie- 
ties of educators, the State Colleges and 
the University of California. 


There were nine hours of scheduled 
meetings, to which participants were 
assigned. There were also innumerable 
discussions between individuals and 
small groups. In no time at all, persons 
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were on a first name basis, though they 
had met as strangers. 

Aside from the general topic given the 
conference, no set agenda had been 
planned in advance. This came as a 
pleasant surprise to some of the con- 
ferees, who had expected the hostess 
group might have a program to sell! 

At the first section meetings, each 
section established a list of topics 
considered important and decided in 
what order the topics would be taken 
up. Each of the sections represented a 
cross section of the membership of the 
conference and the vested interest 
could be detected as discussion topics 
were proposed. The three section 
leaders were very skillful, and repre- 
sented the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the Trustees 
Association and the press. 


Need for Communication 


There was one topic which was dis- 
cussed by all three sections. This was 
the need in California for a Citizens’ 
Committee for Education. This.would 
be an advisory group, not a policy 
making body. Its purpose would be to 
provide means of communication be- 
tween those groups which often have 
diverse ideas on such subjects as: taxa- 
tion, curriculum content, school build- 
ing costs and others. 


The committee would collect and 
dissipate factual information on any of 
the sort of topics which the conference 
had talked over and which might at any 
moment be pertinent. All state-wide 
organizations with an interest in public 
education would be welcome to mem- 
bership, with those at the conference 
serving as a nucleus in forming the 
committee. 

At the final conference section, a 
committee was appointed to proceed 
with the details of setting up a Califor- 
nia Education Study Council. If the 
hopes of the conference members are 
realized, we may have seen educational 
history made in California last July. 
—Reported by Mrs. William H. Cox, chairman 

of finance and budget, and Mrs. M. D. Me- 


Millan, chairman of teacher education, both of 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


$39,600 Is Total of 
Parent-Teacher Aid 
To Student Teacher; 


Alarmed over the critical teacher 
shortage which is now beginning set. 
ously to affect the secondary level, the 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has added a new scholarship 
project to its already imposing list, 

The sum of $6400 has been mag 
available for 16 scholarships of $49) 
each for fifth year students who are 
preparing to teach in California high 
schools. 

The California Congress has been 
concerned with and taken an active 
part in the recruitment of elementary 
school teachers since 1945, Nearly 
$200,000 in scholarship grants has been 
awarded since that time, carrying 
commitment of a year of teaching serv. 
ice for each year of award. As a result 
263% years of teaching service haye 
been given the elementary school chil. 
dren of this state. 

In addition to the secondary scholar. 
ships the program for 1954-55 again 
includes 24 elementary teacher educa. 
tion awards of $300 each and ten spe. 
cial education fellowships of $1000 
each for the teaching of handicapped 
children. Another eight scholarships of 
$100 each are for inservice training of 
teachers of handicapped children and 
twenty at $150 are for summer scholar- 
ships in counseling and guidance. 


Additional scholarships include forty- 
two nursing awards at $100 each, five 
grants totaling $6000 for international 
relations fellowships and two childrens 
librarian fellowships of $1000 each. 
This makes a total of $39,600 for all 
scholarships and fellowships. 

Not only does the California Con- 
gress award these outright gifts but it 
has a loan program as well and for the 
1953-54 school year the sum of $70,000 
has been set aside for students needing 
financial aid to complete their educz- 
tion. Records indicate that the majority 
of these also choose the teaching pro- 
fession. This is the oldest of the edu- 
cational projects of the California 
Congress. Since 1925, when this pro- 
gram originated, the sum of $404,9% 
has been allocated. Money for this 
program comes from the sale of hor- 
orary life memberships in each of its 
nearly 3000 local associations. 
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By John W. Wilson 







Mr. Wilson, principal of Jordan high 
school in Long Beach, used this theme 
in a Public Schools Week address. He 
is among the many educators who be- 
lieve that Christian conscience and 
moral and spiritual guidance should 
be a concern of the public schools. 












N any country citizenship is the chief 
| concern of the people. It is, there- 
fore, the chief concern of all their 
institutions, particularly of their schools, 
and most particularly, if they have 
them, of their public schools. 


In any culture the type of citizenship 
aimed at will depend upon the philoso- 
phy underlying that culture. The 
American culture rests upon a scientific- 
Christian-democratic base. Some have 
contended there is a natural antipathy 
among these. But the greatest minds 
in each have contended they have a 
natural affinity that each permits the 
more effective functioning of the other; 
that each tends toward the integration 
of them all. 

The public schools believe in the 
second position. Science is but the name 
of a method for assaying truth and is 
the most reliable method men have yet 
devised. Christianity is the highest 
expression of man’s relationship to God, 
and democracy is the highest socio- 
political development yet discovered 
for permitting the scientific method and 
Christian truth to function effectively. 






















Therefore, despite all arguments to 
the contrary, when we see our cultural 
pattern as a whole, we realize that the 
complete web, warp and woof, has a 
Christian basis. Consequently, the con- 
cem which the American public school 
has for citizenship is a Christian con- 
cen. Our incapacity to compel words 
to surrender their full and accurate 
meanings often prevents our seeing this 
truth. Let’s see if we can’t help by 
using a different approach. 





















The children of Israel wandered in 
the desert forty years before finally 
developing the ten commandments as 
the essence of their spiritual under- 
standing. The school people wandered 
for years in the educational wilderness 
and finally produced as their credo of 
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(haracter and Citizenship 


faith the seven cardinal objectives of 
education. The Mosaic statement of 
four millenia and the school masters’ 
statement of four decades have success- 
fully stood the test of time. It is an 
evidence of our servility to semantics 


and to outward form, that few of us 
have seen the close relationship be- 
tween these statements, that in fact the 
latter is quarried almost wholly from 
the first. 

One effect of long familiarity with 
the King James version of the Bible is 
that we have become so used to asso- 
ciating “thee’s” and “thou’s” with 
sacred literature that any statement or 
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Five-Pointed Star with One Snip of the Scissors 


Here Are Easy Directions 

To Make This Five-Pointed Star 

Use any paper with 814”x11” pro- 
portions. Follow above diagrams 


from I to 5. Snip according 
to 6. And there’s your star. *& 
More Creative Stars Are 
Also Easy to Make 
Stars (snowflakes, too) not to be 
copied, each unique, is a satsifying 
project for any child. And 
the whole class enjoys 
applying the designs to 
windows, pupil-created 


greeting cards, tags for 
gifts and book covers. 


If further interested: Directions for 







BASIC DIRECTIONS FOR THESE 
CREATIVE STARS:— You must begin 
with a square (any size) of any kind 
of paper. Use gold, silver, 

white, colored. Colored . 
cellophane designs, especially 


overlapped, give impressive effects. 





Fold according to above diagrams 
A to D. Cut (see E); no two cuts 
alike; do not cut side edge nor 
across angle. 


“Five-Pointed Star with One Snip” is from 


POPULAR MECHANICS CHRISTMAS HANDBOOK of ideas, toys, gifts you can make. 


A DELICIOUS IN-BETWEEN MEAL TREAT that really satisfies 
is refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. The lively 
flavor gives you a little lift. And the pleasant natural 
chewing helps keep teeth bright, breath sweet. Try it. 















Smart copy cats 


know 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


are easy 
to spend 
—safer 


than cash 


First-time travelers learn fast. They 
see experienced travelers carrying 
National City Bank Travelers 


Checks — and do likewise. 


NCB Travelers Checks are spend- 
able everywhere for everything, 
and if lost or stolen, are promptly 
refunded. Cost only 75c per $100. 


Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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description not containing them is set 
down at once as pertaining to the non- 
spiritual. What a difference it would 
have made to our understanding and 
attitude had the seven cardinal objec- 
tives been written in the same style 
as the ten commandments or the Ser- 
mon on the Mount! Yet I maintain 
such a transcription would do no vio- 
lence either in meaning or spirit to the 
sermon, the commandments or the 
objectives. 

In the seventeenth century men took 
the time to express themselves ade- 
quately. With them it was a matter of 
pride that their language conveyed not 
only their thought essence but also the 
overtones and nuances necessary to 
transform that thought into an expres- 
sion of life and beauty. They wanted 
their words to place intellectual and 
emotional urgency in the mind of him 
who reads. 


In this day of rapid transit, the ten- 
word telegram and the terse communi- 
que, we tend to express our thought in 
the fewest words possible. So when 
the authors of the seven cardinal objec- 
tives set them down on paper they used 
fourteen words to cover the whole range 
of education. No wonder to the laymen 
they are a cold, lifeless, almost forbid- 
ding set of symbols. 


With no intention of being sacri- 
legious—quite to the contrary in fact— 
I shall attempt to restate these objec- 
tives in the language of the King James 
version. Note how the reader can feel 
at once their spiritual richness as he 
visions their actual import coming alive 
in the classroom under the ministration 
of a devoted public school teacher. The 
first word or phrase in each of the 
numbered paragraphs is the usage of 
the educational committee. The sen- 
tences that follow are its seventeenth 
century equivalent. 


1. Health: Thou shalt glorify God in 
thy body. Keep it clean, strong and 
healthy that it may be a worthy servant 
to thee and a glory unto thy Father. 


2. Citizenship: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Thou shalt realize 
that thy neighbor is the man next door 
and the man who dwells in the farthest 
reaches of land and sea; thou shalt 
know that his color, race and creed 
concern only him and God; thou shalt 
understand that his freedom, security 
and welfare are forever linked with 
thine and therefore thou shalt strive 
for the understandings and spiritual 
strength to build, with him, a nation 


and a world in which you and he shall 
have security, freedom and peace. , 

3. Worthy home-membership: “Thoy 
shalt honor thy father and thy mother” 
thy husband and thy wife, thy brothers 
thy sisters, and thy children that the 
family may indeed be the fundamental 
social unit reflecting at once the Verities 
of the social order and the eterna] truths 


of God. 


4. Vocations: “Study to show thyself 
approved unto God, a workman tha 
needeth not to be ashamed.” “ff any 
will not work, neither shall he et” 
Therefore thou shalt assay all the occu. 
pations available unto thee and thine 
own possibilities, then labor that thoy 
may be ready for thine utmost service. 


5. Fundamental processes: “He that 
getteth wisdom loveth his own soy” 
The wisdom of the world is locked jn 
the tomes of art, history, mathematics 
music, philosophy, science and religion, 
Therefore, thou shalt master the keys 
that unlock them and compel them ty 
surrender their treasures unto thee. 

6. Worthy use of leisure—Leisure js 
a Godly thing. It is a time and a way 
for building the body and restoring the 
soul. Thou shalt provide needed places, 
facilities, opportunities and teachers, s0 
that appropriate activities shall occur 
that will be a blessing to thee anda 
glory to God. 

7. Ethical Character: “Mark the per. 
fect man and behold the upright; for 
the end of that man is peace.” There. 
fore and to that end thou shalt partake 
of the wisdom of the world; thou shalt 
find it in the love of the fine arts, his. 
tory, literature, mathematics, philoso. 
phy, science and religion; thou shalt 
find it in the lives of good people round 
about thee and thou shalt gather it as 
a bee gathers honey and it shall be to 
thee the food and staff of thy life, giv- 
ing color, direction and substance to 
thine every thought and act. 

This is the educational “decalogue’ 
re-expressed in words that more ade- 
quately reveal its richness, beauty and 
spirituality. 


THAT’S AN IDEA! 


A 44-page mimeographed booklet com 
taining a collection of teaching methods for 
secondary schools has just been published 
by Santa Barbara city schools. Dr. E. W. 
Jacobsen said that teachers of his city 
started writing briefly about the “pet” 
methods which they could share with 
others. Grouped by general subject matter 
this collection will enrich those who pat’ 
ticipate. 
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WHAT I'D LIKE TO 
now IS... 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Field Service. The district definitely 
eds an equitable salary schedule. 

As for your Own position, even 
though circumstances were misrepre- 
gated to you verbally, you are bound 
legally to fulfill the conditions of your 
ontract. If there is a district salary 

icy which would entitle you to a 
higher salary than you are being paid, 
it is possible that legal advice or action 
gould assist in collecting the added 
amount. 

It is state law, not merely the CTA, 
which holds you liable to fulfill your 
contract. If you should do otherwise 
without a release by the governing 
hoard, the district would be obligated 
to report violation of contract to the 
State Board of Education, which in turn 
would suspend your teaching creden- 
tial for one year. 

However, if you submit a resignation 
and it is accepted, you would be in the 
clear legally and ethically. Whether 
or not this would be a wise policy for 
your professional future is another 


“A Breath of Fresh Air in Intelligence Cesting!” 


-is what they say about 


DAVIS-EELLS 





GAMES 


question which you would have to de- 
cide for yourself. 

There is a serious question of ethics 
involved in any attempt to seek another 
position before your resignation is 
accepted. Your decision should be 
made prior to seeking another position, 
realizing that this may mean you will 
not be placed in another school this 
year. If the resignation is accepted, 
there would be nothing to prevent our 
Placement Service from giving you 
whatever help it could for mid-year 
employment. 


Helen Heffernan Scholarship 
Announced by Supervisors 

A gift of $300 will be awarded annually 
to a full-time graduate student to encourage 
qualified persons into the field of super- 
vision and to encourage supervisors to take 
graduate study. The California School Su- 
pervisors Association recently announced 
the 1954 Helen Heffernan Scholarship. 


In addition to the gift, a loan of not 
more than $1000, repayable without inter- 
est, will be available. 

Application forms, which must be filed 
before March 1, are available from Ruth 
Overfield, Secretary, CSSA, county super- 
intendent’s office, Susanville. 








Supt. Crawford Retiring 
From San Diego Schools 


Dr. Will C. Crawford will retire Feb- 
ruary 1 as superintendent of the San 
Diego Public Schools to join the staff 
of the Univer- 
sity of Califor- 
nia at Los An- 
geles in the 
Department of 
School Admin- 
istration. With 
the approval 
of the board of 
education and 
the university, 
he has worked 
out a program 
of gradual 
withdrawal 
from the su- 
perintendency 
to get the expanded school administra- 
tion training program at UCLA under 
way. 























CRAWFORD 









Dr. Crawford, now a member and 
former chairman of the CTA Financing 
Public Education Committee, has been 
San Diego superintendent since 1934. 








































A new and unique measure of general intelligence and 
problem-solving ability for children in grades 1-6 — 
independent of reading skill, school instruction, or 
speed of response. A monograph and manual on 

the theory and use of this test is available for 80¢. 


by ALLISON DAVIS 
and KENNETH EELLS 









World Book Company 
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THIS NEW TEST 


@ gives all children 
equal opportunity 
to demonstrate 
their basic intel- 
lectual resources, 


@ is one that chil- 
dren like to take. 


@ stimulates and mo- 
tivates children’s 
problem-solving 

ability. 





























M. W. PECHET 


California Representative 


DONALD B. JONES 
Pacific Manager 











San Francisco 5 













THE POPULAR 


& PHINNEY-MeGINNIS 
TOURS 10 


SCANDINAVIA 


43 days of wonderful adventure in Eu- 
rope. A carefully planned economy tour 
with study sessions at University of Oslo, 
Swedish Institute and Danish Society. 
Tour leaves New York on July 8, 1954, 
via TransWorld Airlines. San Jose State 
will accredit this tour as a numbered 
course (6 credits) and will furnish its own 
Scandinavian specialist as tour conductor. 


43 DAYS FROM NEW YORK 
ONLY $945 


Optional Tours Available 
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HAWAII 


% Relax for 49 exciting days in the exotic 
% Hawaiian Islands. Members of the 1953 
~ tour enthusiastically endorsed their vaca- 

fe tion as the finest experience they ever 

had! You'll have a choice of attending 
¥s the 28th Annual Summer Session of the 

University of Hawaii or just relaxing in the 
i indescribable atmosphere of the Romantic 
- South Sea Islands. 


Tour leaves June 21 from San Francisco 


or Los Angeles 


TOTAL PRICE OF 49 DAY TOUR INCLUDING 


OUTER ISLAND TRIPS 
ONLY $525 plus tax 





at Optional return by SS Lurline at 
s slightly higher cost 

Rd 

*. 

¢ Clip this coupon—Please Print 


a 
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Please send more complete information on 
your tour marked below to: 


(1) SCANDINAVIA O HAWAII 


Name. .. 


Address...... 


Se PHINNEY-McGINNIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
‘ 402A Alvarado Street 

xd Phone Monterey 2-8071 

é Monterey, Calif. 
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A LETTER AND ITS ANSWER 


Why Not Get By With An 


Emergency Credential? 


Gentlemen: 


Will you please tell me what is the 
present status of the Emergency Cre- 
dential in California? Are we still so 
desperately in need of teachers that we 
are certifying anybody and everybody 
to teach in our schools? 

If we are, I'd like to tell my junior 
college students how foolish it is for 
them to go on to a state college or the 
University of California and spend all 
that time and money preparing to 
teach, when anybody with junior col- 
lege graduation or less, can be certified 
if enough pressure is brought to bear 
in the right places. 

A former student told me that she 
plans to come back to junior college 
and get her junior college degree, so 
that she can teach school. I said, “Oh, 
then you plan to go on to a state col- 
lege and finish your preparation.” (It 
was a statement, not a question.) To 
which she answered, “Oh, no, I can’t 
take time for that. I don’t want to be 
away from my baby. I'll just get an 
emergency credential as soon as I finish 
junior college.” 

Now I know that a friend of hers did 
just that—only she didn’t even finish 
junior college. She was also a special 
student of mine — both dropped out 
before the semester was finished. 

I am in a position where I must often 
give counsel to the students who want 
to make a career of teaching. What 
shall I tell them? That it’s foolish and 
extravagant to get any more prepara- 
tion than high school graduation? Let’s 
be honest about this and quit fooling 
ourselves. If anybody can be certified 
to teach, shouldn’t my advice to my 
students be to get an emergency cre- 
dential and forget about the silly frills 
that I was taught a school teacher must 
have — frills like child psychology — 
before she was capable of handling that 
important commodity, the Nation’s 
children? 

What’s the answer? 

Miriam E. Simons 
Teacher, Yuba Junior College 
Marysville, California 





Mrs. Simons is a widow who went back 
to school to complete her preparation after 


her husband’s death. When she BavE the 
Journal permission to print her lette 
added: 

“Because I love teaching, I have some 
times tried to “sell” students on giving 
their lives to it, as I have. “Giving” isn’t g 
good word either, because I’ve been well 
paid, if not always in money, at leay is 
satisfactions. 

“Once in a while I’ve been successful 
but usually the response has been they'd 
rather do almost anything than ter 
school. Only recently, since CT4A’s sue 
cessful battle to raise salaries and add 
few prerequisites to teaching as a profes 
sion, has there been an urge to get in 
teaching.” 


» she 


Dear Mrs. Simons: 


Your letter has been sent to my des, 
Before replying I would like to expres 
appreciation for your point of view 
regarding professional standards. 

During this year your professional 
association, the CTA, has established q 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards because it be. 
lieved that teachers are concerned with 
up-grading requirements for profes. 
sional service. The work of the Con. 
mission is of course in its infancy, but 
we believe we can point to some sig- 
nificant beginnings. 

First, during the last legislature we 
sponsored Assembly Bill 3325 (Geddes) 
which calls for elimination of the pres- 
ent emergency credential as of July |, 
1954. The bill provides for a new pro- 
visional type credential, the require 
ments to be set by the State Board of 
Education. It is now the position of 
this CTA Commission that the stand- 
ards for the provisional credential be 
set as high as possible while taking into 
account the problems the state schools 
face regarding teacher supply. 

You will be interested in knowing 
that Superintendent Simpson has ap 
pointed the chairman of the Commis- 
sion, Myrtle Gustafson, and its executive 
secretary, to the State Department 
Committee which is to advise the State 
Board of Education regarding requite 
ments to be adopted for the new pro 
visional credential. 

In addition to this direct action 
through legislation, the new Commis 
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son is engaged in activities on other 
fronts which we hope will reestablish 
and even raise standards for teaching 
credentials in California. You will be 
interested in obtaining a statement of 
policy which the Commission will issue 
during the next month. 

Does your local teachers association 
maintain a committee on professional 
standards? ~The Commission is of the 
opinion that local teachers clubs need 
to act in such matters. We hope to 
have prepared in the next few months 
a handbook which may be of some 
assistance. 

The counselling done by high school 
teachers can be a very important part 
of a selective recruitment program for 
future professional personnel. I believe 
that the only recommendation that the 
high school and junior college coun- 
sellor can make is that the young person 
contemplating a career in professional 
education should think in terms of the 
four, five and even six year programs of 
preparation that fit him for service. It 
is to be hoped that no counsellor in a 
California high school suggests entrance 
into our profession through the emer- 
gency or even provisional credential 


doorway. 
May I thank you again for your chal- 
lenging letter to us. 
Charles E. Hamilton 
Secretary, Commission on 
Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


Florence Porter Honored 


Mrs, I. E. Porter, for many years execu’ 
tive secretary of the California School Trus- 
tees Association, was honored at the annual 
convention of the association in San Jose 
October 21. The Bakersfield woman retired 
from office as officers and members ap- 
plauded her contribution. 


Hanson on Publications 


Carrol Hanson, part-time executive sec- 
retary of the Pasadena Education Associa- 
tion, has been appointed publications con- 
sultant for California Education Press, a 
printing subsidiary of CTA Southern Sec- 
tion. His services will be available for plan- 
ning, editing, design, and layout of school 
publications. 






FUNDAMENTAL RULES 


GOVERNING ART 
What everyone should know about 





Fundamental 
Rules 







Grocermine Art. A condensed outline of Study. 
ARI Most essential knowledge made 

easy to understand. Send $1.50 

to ART ASSN., Lakeport, Calif. 

Jhustone Money back if not pleased within 







10 days. Do you like to paint or 
draw? Get this book. 
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Some New Books 


On 


PROFESSIONAL 


YOUR SCHOOL CLUBS. Thompson, 
Nellie Zetta; E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 
Fourth Ave., N. Y., 317 pp., $3.50. 

The third of a series which included 
High Times and Vitalized Assemblies, this 
recent volume is a fairly complete hand- 
book on school clubs and activities. It will 
have its primary use among high school 
teachers who are club advisors. Student 
leaders will also find it helpful. 

In her introductory statement, the author 
points out that the school club program 
provides opportunity for students to choose 
and explore the problems in which they 
are interested; that it is another means 
of caring for individual differences, and 
that it has value in improving student 
teacher relationships. Part I covers estab- 
lishing, administrating, scheduling, super- 
vising and evaluating the school club. Part 
II, the major portion of the book, is devoted 
to a description of twenty-seven types of 
clubs. For each, many practical activities 


eview 





are described. The additional sources of 
information with each chapter should be 
of assistance to teachers and students. 


THE STUDENT TEACHER IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Michaelis and 
Grim; Prentice-Hall, 560 Mission St., San 
Francisco. 433 pp., $4.50. 

This book is an excellent new aid for the 
student teacher and will have use by more 
experienced teachers as well. Many sug- 
gestions in such chapters as ‘Studying 
Your Children,” “Making Plans for Teach- 
ing,” “Self-discipline and Group Behavior” 
give the book a practical flavor. California 
teachers will recognize the names of many 
other Californians, in addition to Professor 
Michaelis, who collaborated in the prepara- 
tion of this useful volume. 


CHRISTMAS IN HAWAII 


e® ee 
Enjoy 2 weeks in the romantic paradise of 


the Pacific @ Lodging at famous Surf Rider 
Hotel in Honolulu @ 
Attend a real Hawaiian Luau @ Swim at 
Waikiki @ Visit exotic islands of Kauai, Maui, 
and Hawaii @ 
e® ee 
Leave Dec. 18 via Pan American Airways 
Return Jan. 3 
Price — $587.55 
ee @ 
For details and descriptive folder write to 
JERRY DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
74 West San Carlos, San Jose 


Attn. Frances Robiason of San Jose State College, 
Tour Leader. 



















AMERICAN SEATING 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
OUTLAST ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for 


STRENGTH * COMFORT « SAFETY 
CONVENIENCE * LOW PER-YEAR COST 


/ OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! 


Outnumber all others in school use! 








F™=\\ =e ewe MAIL COUPON TODAY ae eae a=, 
4 4 
; ctmeucan Seating Company L 
i : io 
3 popular seat stylee: ‘ Dept. 158, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan + 
Formed Birch Plywood g = [[] Please send latest brochure on AMERICAN SEATING § 
Formed Steel 4 FOLDING CHAIRS. i 
~~ \ [] I am interested in______(quantity) [[] Birch seats ; 
D 
ee 1 [] Steel seats [] Upholstered seats. i 
All with super-strength q Name = } 
triangular steel tubing ' 
construction and four 3 Street 
solid steel cross braces ff oo —. 
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ELEMENTARY 


BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN 
FREEDOM. McGuire, Edna. The Mac- 
millan Co., 111 New Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, 438 pp., $2.80. 

This is a sixth grade text designed to 
arouse the student's interest in history, to 
develop patriotism through an understand- 
ing and appreciation of people who have 
contributed to the development of the 
American way of life, and to introduce 
social studies skills at this level of under- 
standing. The many illustrations, maps 
and charts are designed specifically as 
learning aids, and a word list at the end 
of the book defines the social studies terms 
and gives correct pronunciation of proper 
names and difficult words. Other books 
in this history series are: They Made Amer- 
ica Great (fourth grade) and The Story of 
American Freedom (fifth grade). 


CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 16-page 
booklet available free to teachers from Con- 
servation Education Section, State Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Sacramento 14. 

This new booklet contains suggested con- 
servation activities at various elementary 
levels of study, illustrated conservation ex- 
periments, and a listing of governmental 
and industrial sources of free and inex- 
pensive conservation education materials. 


SINGING JUNIORS. Ginn and Co., 
260 Fifth St., San Francisco. 238 pp., $2.68. 

A seventh grade addition to the Our 
Singing World series contains many well- 
known American songs and provides songs, 
instrumental selections and biographies of 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms and Harl 
McDonald. A selection of Christmas songs 
includes a complete playlet and accom- 
panying music. Mozart's “The Magic 
Flute” is presented with story, music and 
pictures adapted for seventh graders. Music 
is arranged for the adolescent voice. Piano 
accompaniments, as well as chord indica- 
tions for guitar, are given with many of 
the songs. 


LIVING TOGETHER (Social Studies 
Series). Cutright, Charters and _ others. 
Macmillan Co., 111 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 5. 

With the release of the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grade Living Together books this 
series is now complete. The new titles in 
grade order are: Living Together Around 
the World ($2.72); Living Together in the 
Americas ($3.68) and Living Together in 
the Old World ($3.68). Teachers’ manuals 
are prepared to accompany each text. The 
series is well illustrated with drawings, 
photographs and maps. 


SECONDARY 


BLUEPRINT FOR TOMORROW. In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 24 pp., paper cover, with 
teacher's key and manual. Free to teachers 
in classroom quantities. 


30 





Up-to-date insurance information is pre- 
sented here in a bright and lively manner 
for high school classes studying the prin- 
ciples of business. The workbook may be 
used to supplement standard texts or to 
serve as a unit in itself. Earlier units, also 
prepared by the Institute's staff and a com: 
mittee of professional educators, are Mod- 
erns Make Money Behave, for home eco- 
nomics classes, and What Life Insurance 
Means, for social studies. 

OUR SPANISH HERITAGE, List, 
Louis (of Polytechnic High School, River- 
side). D. C. Heath & Co., 182 Second St., 
San Francisco 5. $2.40. 

A supplementary reader for beginning 
Spanish classes. Historical and legendary 
stories dealing with Spain in the continental 
United States and her explorers and ad- 
venturers. Exercises and vocabulary appear 


at the end of the book. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUNG TRAVELER SERIES, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. $3.00 each. 

The first four volumes in this new series 
for ages 11-16 take the young traveler to 
France, Sweden, Holland, and England and 
Wales. Each book tells an independent 
story in which American children in the 
age level for which the books were written 
visit a new country, meet the people in 
urban and rural communities, participate 
in local activities and festivities, and go 
sightseeing. The series offers enrichment 
for social studies and literature classes. 
Twenty Young Traveler books on other 
countries are now in preparation. 


THE STORY OF PETER TSCHAI- 
KOWSKY, Wheeler, Opal. E. P. Dutton 
€& Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
119 pp., $3.00. 

This story of Tschaikowsky'’s childhood 
introduces the young reader to the compos- 
er’s early adventures with music. The book 
is well illustrated and contains simple piano 
arrangements of seven of the Russian’s 
melodies. Other books by Miss Wheeler in 
this Music Biographies series relate in story 
form the lives of Paganini, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Handel, Beethoven, and Stephen 
Foster. 


Reynolds Appointed 


R. E. (Mack) Reynolds, formerly on the 
staff of the University of Redlands, has 
been appointed assistant secretary for busi- 
ness of CTA Southern Section. 


Conservation Group Organizes 


Edward F. Dolder, California department 
of natural resources, was named chairman 
of the program committee of the newly 
organized Conservation Education Associa- 
tion. The national professional group was 
organized September 18 at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 





Look Now” 


By Dorothea Pellett 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Filmstrips, not motion pictures, are here 
discussed. With filmstrips, using the i 
jector made for them, a single stil] picture 
is projected as long a time as the class 
members wish. Participation — commen, 
question, discussion — is immediate anq > 
terest thus stimulated leads to effectiy, 
learning. Text printed on the strip should 
be used as desired, for it is intended to hy 
neither limited nor all-inclusive. “Tajo, 
the filmstrip to fit the class needs,” ingig, 
a most excellent new filmstrip, “Teaching 
With a Filmstrip,” made by Society {o, 
Visual Education with the expert ideas of 
nationally-recognized Margaret Divisia, [os 
Angeles City Schools Audio-Visual Super 
visor. The strip shows ways to plan clay. 
work, select a useful strip, and use it wisely 
to include follow-up and testing. It quotes 
Edgar Dale, Ohio State University’s leade, 
in the field, “You can teach with a fil 
many times but you can usually entertain 
only once.” 


After you see “Teaching With a Filn. 
strip” you will want to try its suggestions, 
Here are some excellent recently released 
strips. Here are companies’ addresses, if 
local dealers cannot help you, since film 
strips are not rentable but must be pur 
chased: Society for Visual Education 
(SVE), 1345 Diversey, Chicago 14; Young 
America Films (YAF), 18 East 41st $, 
New York 17; International Film Bureaw 
(IFB), 57 E. Jackson, Chicago 4; Tested 
Teaching Films, 260 Islip Ave., Islip, 
N. Y.; Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
(EBF), 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Illinois. Catalogs are available, on request. 


Remember the Henry Van Dyke story, 
“The Other Wise Man,” a Christmastime 
favorite? A reading script follows the 
frames of colored drawings (SVE, 1 strip) 
to enrich the telling. But please insist on 
a good reading. There are other well 
known Christmas stories on filmstrips als 
by SVE: Dickens’ “Carol,” “Rudolph,” 
“Visit From St. Nicholas,” “How Santa 
Came to America,” “Holy Night,” “Holy 
Child of Bethlehem,” “When the Littles 
Camel Knelt,” “Christopher Mouse,” and 
“The Little Engine That Could,” the new 
est addition. These have text from the 
stories on the strips. 

“Children’s Fairy Tales” (SVE set of 4 
Cinderella, Snow White, Jack and th 
Beanstalk, Sleeping Beauty), present de 
lightful child-like drawings in color, wit 
leading story lines on the frames for chil 
dren’s reading and enjoyment. “Racketj 
Rabbit and Runaway Easter Eggs,” one of 
the Holiday Series (SVE) with enchanting 
illustrations like the other strips, will send 
older as well as younger children seeking 
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on books to read with increased enjoy- 
on and understanding. “Hans Christian 
Andersen's Fairy Tales” (SVE, 12 color 
«ips) adds to this type of learning. 

te another kind of lesson to increase 











as veading proficiency try the “Graded Word 
phrases” of the “Speed-I-O-Strip Series” 

are here GVE, 11 levels now available). Phrases 

the pro. elected from leading basic readers of seven 
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the clas, on and Thorndike word lists. Designa- 

omment, J sin by level rather than by grade makes 

€ and in. possible individual use according to need, 

effective whether for primary or high school stu- 

P should ents. Manuals accompany each strip, 

led to be which includes two sets of 25 phrases each, 

__ Failo printed in simple black type on grayed 

» ANsists backgrounds for best eye efficiency. 

Teaching To add understanding and appreciation 

ciety for ve “America the Beautiful” (SVE, 1 strip) 

ideas of J yhile you all sing the verses on the color 

‘isla, Los trip, one of a song series. Social studies 

1 Super jiscussion based on the pictures will in- 

an class troduce much about America, its land and 

it wisely J it people, its rich history and its future. 

tt quote For more direct social studies approach 
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the story, questions and suggested class 


activities are built-in learning helps. 


“Adventures With Early American In- 
dians,” (SVE, 4 color strips) are stories 
with drawings to show authentic details 
typical of each culture: Indians of the 
Northwest, of the Plains, of the Wood- 
lands, of the Southwest. Children like the 
story form, learn the influence of geo- 
graphic factors on people, respect primitive 
problems and accomplishments. 


Tested Teaching Films for Elementary 
Schools with a set of 8 color strips sug- 
gests a good beginning for grades 1-6 to 
supplement social studies and science: “Let's 
Learn About Trees (2 strips), Magnets, 
Electricity, Bottled Health-Milk, The Pos- 
tal Story (history), Holidays to Remember 
—Lincoln, Washington. 


Newest release in the Golden Nature 
Guides is “Trees” (YAF set of 4, color) 
with its illustrations matching the guide 
book page for page, with the book in- 
cluded in the set of strips. Drawings of 
leaf, bark, twig, blossom, tree shape, and 
maps of range and habitat identify 150 
species. Others in the series are: Birds, 
Flowers, Insects, Stars, and to come will be 
Reptiles and Amphibians, Seashore Life, 
Rocks and Minerals. These are attractive, 
comprehensive, and accurate, good indoors 
(the strips) and in the field (the guide 
book). 


“Julius Caesar” (YAF, 2 strips) uses 
photographs from MGM's new version of 
Shakespeare to give synopsis for junior- 
senior high or adult groups in literature, 
drama, or Latin. (Others of the Shakespeare 
dramas were similarly done previously.) 
Should stimulate more interested reading of 
the original script by W. S. himself. 


“Producing a Play” (IFB, 7 strips) may 
be used independently or with the motion 
pictures of the same titles, at high school 
level. Includes make-up for boys, for girls, 
character, or “straight” designing and build- 
ing a stage set, and the work of the stage 
manager. Photographs, drawings and text 
tell the suggested methods, interesting to 
audience and actors studying or producing. 


The Teacher and the Land (20 minute, 
16 mm., sound and color, California State 
Department of Natural Resources.) Co- 
produced by the State Department of Nat- 
ural Resources and the Cinema Department 
of the University of Southern California, 
this film is the story of three teachers with 
widely divergent concepts of conservation, 
who attend a summer outdoor workshop on 
conservation. Their learning experiences are 
depicted, and the story follows them back to 
their classrooms to show how they apply 
their new knowledge. Available for short 
time loans free, if postage is paid by 
borrower. Send requests for loan to: Con- 
servation Education Section, State Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Sacramento 14, 


California. 
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CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITY 
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CANDY CONES 


Cut a half-circle of 
paper. Decorate. Roll into a 
cone, paste, then paste on. loop 
of twine, paper or ribbon. 


Xggvss 


JACK O LANTERNS 


Fold a 7 x 5 piece of paper in 
half lengthwise, then cut in 
parallel lines, about 14” apart. 
Unfold, paste corners together. 


Attach handle. 

















































































BELLS. Decorate both 
sides of paper, then 
cut along heavy 
lines as shown. 
Join together, and 
hang with cord. 
Remember, 
CRAYOLA Crayon 
colors are true, 
clear, permanent 
and never smudge. 
For FREE CRAYOLA- 
Craft booklet, write 
Dept. ST. 






















































BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 
Binney & Smith Co. Rens. in California are: 
Victor R. Watson, Western Regional Mar. 
Charles J. Ahern. B. W. Ansell. Wm. N. Becker 



















Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 










CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
TOUR OF MEXICO 

An “off-trail” tour to seldom seen sights, 
this personally conducted tour is limited to 
14 days, all-expenses, at finest 











30 people. 
hotels: $409.20 from Tijuana. Please mention 
CTA for priority. TRAVELWORLD, Inc., 
5814 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
Members, ASTA. 






































Something You Can Use! 


Your NAME AND ADDRESS beautifully 
printed on 300 gummed labels for only $1.00. 
Useful in personal and school matters. Labels 
come in handy plastic gift box. Send order to: 


ROBERT WAYNE 
227B 20th Street Merced, California 













YOUPS tor tne 
Asking 


No requests from children, please. Our 
advertisers prefer to send their material 
to teachers or administrators only. You 
will always save time by writing directly 
to the advertisers. The coupon below is 
for your convenience in ordering several 
items. 


2b. Posture Pictures set of 7 — designed 
for use in the classroom to assist teachers 
in maintaining healthful posture. (Ameri- 
can Seating Company.) 


9b. Three Audio-Visual Handbooks 1. 
Teaching with Tape Recorders. 2. Teach- 
ing with 16mm Motion Pictures. 3. Screen 
Adventures— Ampro film source book. 
Indicate on the coupon below which of 
these handbooks you wish. (Ampro.) 


23b. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In full 
color. Shows most interesting spots along 
the highways. Includes a 9-page booklet 
“How to see America,” which gives the 
historical background of bus travel and 
how to take a bus trip. Both the novice 
and the seasoned traveler will like this. 
Booklet also includes one page of study 
outline on bus travel. (Greyhound Lines.) 


24b. Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 
32-page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, and 
many other articles—all of which the busy 
teacher can use or adapt for her own 
classes. (Binney & Smith Company.) 


39b. Full information on new low cost 
A. B. Dick spirit duplicator and project 
type workbooks with master for making 


copies with any spirit (liquid or direct proce a reader response of more than 1600 
ess) duplicator. (A. B. Dick Company.) coupons mailed in since January. 

Fe re ee a ee ee ee ee A a eet em en Re eee eae ee ee Ne ee ee | 
| State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue USE THIS COUPON 

Chicago 1, Illinois 1953-54 | 
| Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for | 
| use only during the school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. | 
| 2b 9b 23b 24b 39b 43b 44b 45b 46b | 
a a a al | 
, RNIN aisiiauniss acai biases maahigiilphcassganeicanalieiiiclieaanaicdbieaiaaiaciin  iiesitcssciecanes | 
| School Name... ........-.------eseenecoesosssnseneeesssseseeneeecessessnsessseesnesnesceneneensnaeenennseneensenesnat | 
Re ast uscrtilinctiusaaadinhcrieasdeebiddn dnabaalesacdamsantanimetiieianel | 
7 ciclesonide ee cons tial cel een oad aa ae DE oss le SST oon coeenacens | 
5 nnn nn poeeicrssenini ncctennisiwinininasanricintasinale Girls 


43b. The Traveler’s Friend, a 24-page, 
purse size booklet of tips for the traveler. 
Includes dollar exchange values and time 
changes all over the world, equivalents in 
weights and measures, space for itinerary, 
record of expenses and suggestions on gra- 
tuities. (National City Bank of New York.) 


44b. Oil Pictures, a 32-page rotogravure 
booklet picturing the various phases of the 
petroleum industry. Available in moderate 
quantities to teachers in the seven Western 
states. (Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia.) 


45b. Visual Materials: Posters, bookcov- 
ers, blotters and bookmarks—on themes 
of Brotherhood and Democratic principles 
for all teachers of English, the social studies 


and the humanities. Free samples upon 
request. (Institute for American Demo- 
cracy.) 


46b. Brochure giving full information on 
unique new book club devoted to the needs 
and interests of the teaching profession. 
Membership does not obligate you to pur- 
chase any specific number of books a year. 
Provides systematic information on _ the 
latest methods for improving classroom and 
administrative procedure; stimulates initia- 
tive and broadens interest in the total school 
program; affords an opportunity to build a 
library at a savings. (Educator's Book 
Club.) 


Coupon Returns Heavy 

The “Yours for the Asking” coupon, 
printed every month at the bottom of the 
last page in the Journal, has proven a 
popular aid to California teachers. STM 
reports that Journal returns continue to top 
the list of 44 states on the schedule, with 
4358 mailed in during. the last school year. 
California ranks third in percentage of 
membership response. 

Incidentally, the coupon printed at the 
bottom of the California Casualty Indemnity 
Exchange full page advertisement showed 





RESEARCHERS STUDY 
GIFTED CHILD PLAN 


A guide to current school practice ie 
education of the gifted was the major 
theme of the fifth annual state confer. 
ence on educational research, held 
November 6-7 at Mar Monte hotel in 
Santa Barbara. Sessions attended by 
nearly 200 educators were sponsorej 
by the State Advisory Council on Eqy. 
cational Research and the Califomia 
Teachers Association. 

Dr. W. H. Cowley of Stanford Upj. 
versity, speaking at the Friday lunch. 
eon, described research on existing 
facts and research on development of 
concepts. The conferences largely op. 
sidered conceptual aspects, discussing 
what to measure and why. 

Leaders reported studies in Say 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, and 
Long Beach on provisions for the gifted 
student. It was indicated that a state. 
wide study of the gifted might be a. 
tempted if financing should be available 
from a foundation. 

Dr. Frank W. Parr, CTA assistant 
secretary, was general chairman of the 
conference. Section chairmen and con. 
sultants were drawn from larger dis. 
tricts and universities of the state. The 
conference in 1954 will be held in San 
Jose. 


AD BOOKLETS FREE 

Education is news. If there are any 
doubts, they were dispelled by public 
response to a series of advertisements 
on “careers” recently launched by a 
leading insurance company. 

The latest of these article-type ads, 
entitled “Should Your Child be a 
Teacher?” appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Joumal 
and Collier’s. 

Within a few weeks the insurance 
company had received close to 1,000 
letters concerning the ad and requests 
for more than 60,000 reprints of it. 

Because of the demand, the teaching 
advertisement is available in booklet 
form. It can be obtained, without 
cost, by sending a postcard to the Pub- 
lic Relations Department, New Yor 
Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW CHARTERS 


During October two more local associa 
tions were formally chartered by action 
the CTA Board of Directors. They wet: 
363 Compton Union Secondary Teacher 
Club, Los Angeles county. 364 Coachella 
Elementary Teachers’ Association, Riverside 
county. 
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CTA publications to help you... 


A number of booklets and periodicals are available to CTA members on a wide range of subjects. Listed below are 
titles and prices, with a brief description of subjects covered. Numbers are provided as a key to use of the coupon. 
Remittance should accompany order; checks or purchase orders should be made out in favor of California Teachers 


Association. 


FSI—CO-OPER-ACTION. A 58 page handbook on pro- 
fessional relations. Discusses organization of local pro- 
fessional relations committees, how to work with 
democratic procedures, promotion of ethical conduct, 
maintenance of standards, prevention of professional 
crises, and the protection and defense of the profes- 
sion. Each 


FS2—PUSHBUTTONS FOR PRESIDENTS. An agenda 
for action and a guidebook for local teacher club 
presidents. It discusses officers and their duties, train- 
ing leadership, planning programs, and interrelation- 
ships of the local with CTA and NEA. Each 


FS3—A HOPE FOR THE BRAVE. A 36 page booklet 
providing helpful background and procedure for in- 
ternational relations committees. Prepared by the CTA 
International Relations committee. It discusses broad 
horizons in the classroom, tells how to organize a local 
club committee, how to enrich activities, and how to 
cooperate with other agencies. Each 


FS4—AT YOUR SERVICE. 62 pages. A guide for local 
in-service education programs. General purposes are 
discussed, with suggestions and stimulating illustration 
and example. Each 


FS5—FREEWAYS TO FRIENDSHIPS. A 44 page guide 
for school public relations committees. Discusses prep- 
aration of a well-rounded program, how to set up good 
press relations, and how to work with radio. A helpful 
handbook for the novice and a fresh inspiration for 
the experienced association worker. Each 


FS6—IT STARTS IN THE CLASSROOM. An excellent 
public relations handbook for classroom teachers. 
Published by NSPRA. a department of NEA, and dis- 
tributed by CTA. This is MUST reading for every 
teacher. Each $1.00 


FS7—HERITAGE OF FREEDOM. A now-famous book- 
let distributed by CTA and applauded bv dovens of 
patriotic organizations. A brief but powerfully graphic 
aid to teaching secondary students about our demo- 
cratic way of life. (Discount for quantities.) Each 30c 


P8—THE SUPERINTENDENT, THE BOARD, AND 
THE PRESS. Published by the American Association 
of School Administrators. An important 24 page hook- 
let describing the functions and relationships of these 
three agencies. Each 


P9—MEASURE OF A GOOD TEACHFR. The 36 page 
booklet written by Dr. Lucien B Kinney and the 
California Council on Teacher Education. Now in its 
fourth printing, this excellent work sets up standards 
for judging the value of a teacher based on function. 


California Teachers Association 
693 Sutter Street 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Enclosed find cash/check for $........ 


the items circled below: 


FSI FS2 FS3 FS4 FSS FS6 FS7 P8 


| “ 
Give me information reqardin uan- 
oe Address 


tity discounts for the following items: 


P10—MANUAL OF ACCREDITING PROCEDURES. A 
61 page self-cover guide used by accreditation com- 
mittees of Western College Association. Prepared by 
Joint Committee on Accreditation and California 
Council on Teacher Education and published by CTA. 
Each $1.00 
Four-page instruction sheet available free of charge. 
Two schedules available separately at 15 cents each. 


R11—RESEARCH BULLETINS. Of the many bulletins 
published by CTA Research Department. the following 
will be available until the stock is depleted. Please 
order by bulletin number. 


43—ATTITUDES TOWARD STUDENT TEACHING IN 
CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


45—FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY, ITS ADVAN.- 
TAGES AND DISADVANTAGES FOR CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS 


46—SICK LEAVE POLICIES AND PRACTICES IN 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


50—REPORT ON RESEARCH PROJECTS, completed 


or in progress, of California school districts and 
county school offices, 1949-52 


52—THE ORIENTATION OF FIRST YEAR TEACH- 
ERS TO CLASSROOM SERVICES 


53—EVALUATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION CUR- 
RICULA in certain California colleges by student 
teachers and first year teachers 


54—RFEACTIONS OF SELFCTED CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS TO STATE RE- 
QUIRED CURRICULUM COURSES AND INSTRUC- 


58—PLANNING SALARY SCHEDULE AND BUDGFT 
REVIEW 5 


63—TUTORING PRACTICES and policies in selected 
California school districts, 1952-53 


64—CFERTIFICATION for public school service in Cali- 


fornia 


65— MATAR PROVISIONS OF 1953-54 STATE SCHOOL 
APPORTIONMENTS : 


R1I2—CALIFORNTA JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESFARCH. published five times a vear by CTA Re- 
search Denartment. Includes manv significant and help- 
ful studies on trends and practices in education. 
Subseription 6 per year, single copies $1.50. 


P13—CTA JOURNAL. Non-members. libraries, and in- 
stitutions mav subscribe to the Journal of California 
Teachers Association. Nine issnes a vear. Subhserip- 
tion £9.00 per year, single copies or back copies 
25¢ each. 


to cover list price of CTA publications listed above. Send me postage-paid 
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here’s to your Health / 


At first glance there seems to be a world 
of difference between the petroleum industry 


and the medical profession. One deals primar- 
ily with mechanical equipment and the other 
with human beings. 


On closer inspection, though, it turns out 
that petroleum and medicine actually are first 
cousins...one has so much to do with the de- 
velopment of the other. 


The petroleum industry spends $50,000,000 


annually on research and employs 10,000 re- 
search workers. Out of their efforts have come 


GENERAL PETROLEUM 


Mobilgas 


many of the products which contribute 
to the health of the nation. 

Such health-protecting materials 2s 
insecticides, anesthetics, alcohols, disin- 
fectants and medicines, including the 
anti-histamine drugs, first came into be- 
ing as a result of research in the labora- 
tories of the petroleum industry. 

Yes, there is a close tie between pet- 
roleum and medicine... and the people 
of our country are much the better for 
this relationship. 


CORPORATION 


...@ flying red horse company 








